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) Cor rugated — 
Fibre Board Boxes 


Are appreciated most when they are tried hardest— 
rough usage that shatters ordinary wooden boxes 
leaves these light containers unharmed. There’s a good 
reason—H. & D. Corrugated Board is made of two 
sheets of fibre separated by a corrugated sheet that 
trusses them with cross braces—like a steel bridge. Thus 
you get the softness of an air cushion and the stiffness of a 
wooden board. But you get more. You get all the toughness 
of that wondertul material, Fibre Board. 


That’s It 


When you see how H. & D. boxes are made vou no longer wonder why they are so won- 
derfully strong and yet so light—so stiff and firm and yet so soft and resilient—you see 
why it is that they stand up under shocks from without that would split a wooden box, 
while within they cushion and protect their contents. 


Then, too, these boxes are frost proof, dirt proof and weather proof, and they can’t be 
robbed without exposing the theft immediately. That’s enough. But wait—there’s more. 
They are actually cheaper than wooden boxes and much easier to store, handle and pack. 
Look at the box itself and you will see why. Write for booklet, ‘‘ How to Pack It.’’ Sam- 
ple box sent on request. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sandusky, Ohio 


For Canadian Trade Address Toronto, Canada 


———— 
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The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is to 


Fo agg ae concerning traffic mat- 
ters, to rate with the Interstate 
Commarea mmission, state railroad 


commissions and transportation compa- 

nies in promoting and securing better un- 

derstanding by the public and the state 
and national governments of the needs of 
the traffic world; to secure proper legis- 
lation where deemed necessary, and the 
modification of present laws where con- 
sidered harmful to the free interchange 
of commerce; with the view to advance 
fair dealing and to promote, conserve 
and protect the commercial and trans- 
portation interests 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bidg., 5 North 
La Salle St., Chicago. 

Officers. 

Bk GE WRI oss 6 daa Foes ¥ cane President 
Traffic Commissioner, Toledo Com- 
merce Club, Toledo, Ohio. 

MUGS coh Sike oo us beeen Vice-President 
Gosaaeinaieer, Freight and Traffic 
Division, Chamber of Commerce, 

Indianapolis, Ind, 

Oscar F. Bell........ Secretary-Treasurer 

T. M. Crane Co., 836 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Til. 

David P. Chinblom...... Asst. Secretary 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadel- 

phia. Walter B. Grieves, Pres.; 
Noel Butler, Secy., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Trf. Megr., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 

Manufacturer.’ Association, In charge of 

traffic of industries located at Sterling 
and Rock Falis, Ill. 


Ben kc UW OUD ans é ails un 0 Hains tpos President 
A. N. Bradford............ Vice-President 
W. J. Burleigh..... Secretary-Treasurer 


Ua Ae Fi vs ocho ware Traffic Manager 

All Fann MAES EER relative to move- 
ment of traffic to or from Sterling and 
Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to 
the Traffic Manager, General Offices, 
Lawrence Bldg., Sterling, Ill. 





DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEY 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Leading Commercial and Traffic 


The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres. ; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Traffic Bureau of Associated Fle aig men 
Central Manufacturing District. Knee- 
land Ball, Pres.; S. A. Smith, Vice- 
Pres.; W. E. Cuilen, Secy. and Traffic 
Director, Chicago. 

National League of Commission Merchants 
of the United States. John C. Scales 
Pres., Chicago, Ill.; R. S. French, Busi- 
pet Manager, 90 West Broadway, New 

ork. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of New York. W. C. 
Hope, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 
Brooklyn Traffic Club. Joseph Mills, 
Pres.; Frank Rochambeau, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Kansas City. Frank M. 
Cole, Pres.; Alfred A. Wild, Secy. 
Topeka Traffic Association. J. F. Haskell, 
Pres.; Samuel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 
The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
a G. Shinkle, Pres.; J. W. MacIntosh, 


Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. Fred Zim- 
merman, Pres.; W. H. Wharton, Secy. 

The Transportation Association of Chi- 
cago. H. E. MacNiven, Pres.; W. G. 
Johnson, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. George 
J. Lincoln, Pres.; Don C. Hunter, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis. Oliver H. 
Greene, ‘Pres.; W. S. Crilly, ae eS 

The Traffic Club of es 
Townsend, Pres.; D. Wala, ‘Sec SES 

ibe Transportation Club oe Indianapolis. 

C. Merritt, Pres.; L. E. Stone, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New England, Boston. 
Sam W. Manning, Pres.; C. A. Ander- 
son, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Louisviitle. 
nen S. Gray, Pres.; S. J. McBride, 
ecy. 

The Transportation Club of Toledo. Joseph 
Goldbaum, Pres.; Harry S. Fox, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Baltimore. J. Frank 

Ryley, Pres.; C. C. Kailer, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Dallas. H. B. Lock- 
ett, Pres.; P. L. Wills, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club F. M. 
Andrews, Pres.; R. Flickinger, Secy. 





PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 





Organizati 
Washington Traffic Club. D. M. Fisher, 
W. B. Peckham, Secy. 

Transportation Club of Buffalo. John J. 
Mossman, Pres.; Henry a Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Newark. F. E. Stone, 
Pres.; J. J. Kautzmann, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Seattle. W. 
P. Lockwood, Pres.; 7. C. Nessly; Secy.- 
Treas, 

The Transportation Ciub of Detroit, Mich. 
Charles P. Hac*xett, Pres.; W. R. Hur- 
ley, Secy. 

Transportation Club of San Francisco. 
Henry Avila, Pres.; James G. Melvin, 


Secy. 

The Railroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
Wallace A. McGowan, rres.; Claude 
Manlove, Secy. 

The Traffic and Transportation Club of 
Birmingham. W. H. Johnston, Pres.; J. 
W. Bryan, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. M. S. 
Thurber, Pres.; J. M. Burdick, Secy. 
Salt Lake City Transportation Club. 
Julian Bamberger, Pres.; R. E. Row- 

land, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Milwaukee. C. C. Backus, 
Pres.; H. L. Taylor, Secy. 

Transportation Club of Lima, O. Lloyd P. 
Sherrick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 


Treas. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club, Grand >. 
Mich. Fred M. Briggs, Pres.; 
Greenley, Secy. and Treas. 

Transportation Giub of Peoria. T. A. 
Grier, Pres.; C. H. Gillig, Secy. 

Traffic Club S Cleveland. J. W. Clark, 
Pres.; M. Doyle, Secy. 

Traffic "Club 4 Erie, Pa. C. E. Rhodes, 
Pres.; M. W. Eismann, Secy. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los An- 
geles, Cal. C. A. Thurston, Pres.; H. 
C. Smith, Secy.-Treas. 

Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Fla. H. C. 
Avery, Pres.; R. H. May, Secy.-Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Fort Worth. R. E. 
Lay, Pres.; R. R. Wilson, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of the Greater Dayton 
Association. J. W. Cobey, Chairman; 
E. G. Biechler, Secy. 

The Portiand Transportation Club. Blaine 
Hallock, Pres.; W. O. Roberts, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Omaha. E. C, Wil- 

bur, Pres.; C. D. Baline, Secy. 
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Who Must Keep UP TO THE MINUTE 
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Our Daily Traffic World and Traffic Bulletin Will Appeal 
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The Belt Railway Company of Chicago 


has built and put into operation at Clearing, Illinois, one of the largest classification 


yards in the world. 
Twelve railroads, namely: 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, 
Pennsylvania Company, 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway, 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company of Indiana, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Company, 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Company, 
Chicago & Erie Railroad Company, 

Grand Trunk Western Railway Company, 

The Wabash Railroad Company, 


are now making interchange of cars at Clearing. 


The other roads entering Chicago 


are being served by the Belt Railway of Chicago as heretofore. 
Although the Clearing yards have been in operation less than sixty days, the ad- 
vantages of this system of handling interchange freight are being realized in more 


effective operation. 


The institution of the Clearing yards means a revolution in the handling of in- 
terchange freight through the Chicago terminals. 

Clearing yards are what the name implies and not in any sense a storage yard. 

An impression seems to prevail in some quarters that shipments are being delayed 


by reason of passing through Clearing yards. 


If you have reason to think your ship- 


ments are so delayed, let us have specific information as to car numbers and dates and 
we will be glad to give you actual record of movement. 


Telephone Harrison 3690 
229 Dearborn Station Chicago, II. 
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Peta ua 
Mailing Lists a. 


covering all classes of business, professions, trades 
or individuals. Send for our complete catalogue 
showing national count on 7,000 classifications. 
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Ross-Gould, 512 N. sth st, St. Louis 


De Paul University 


I. COLLEGE OF LAW 
Day and Evening Classes—"A Thorough Legal Education” 


Strong Faculty, Unusual Equipment. University privi- 
leges. Free instruction in public speaking and debating. 
Fall term begins Sept. 13, 1915. 


Il. COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Courses in Accountancy, Business Administration, Fi- 
nance, Economics and Business Law. Prepares for C. 
P. A. examinations. Fall term opens Sept. 27, 1915. 


Special Preparatory Department 


Deficiencies in entrance requirements may be made up 

in this department. Instruction given in all high-school 

subjects. Small classes insure rapid progress. For cata- 

log address A. E. Mayo, Secretary, 732 Tower Bldg., 6 
. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Phone, Rand. 3160. 
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FRANK A.. SPINK 


Traffic Manager 


The Belt Railway Co. of Chicago 
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“Industrial Traffic Managers 


No matter how much experience you have had 
—nor how efficient you may be—“Western Freight 
Service” can be of great assistance to you and 
your company. 


“Western Freight Service’ embraces the right 
to consult with a skilled organization of rate ex- 
perts and Interstate Commerce Attorneys. Above 
all, it gives you access to the finest and most ex- 
tensive commercial tariff file in the United States. 


The finest cabinet maker in the world could not 
produce a piece of art without a proper comple- 
ment of tools. You are efficient and experienced 
—but without our tariff file you are like a cabinet 
maker without “tools.” You need “Western Freight 
Service” to reach your highest efficiency and pro- 
duce the best results for your company. - Through 
us you can aid your Sales Manager and Advertis- 
ing Manager. 


Write us and be convinced. 
Western Freight Traffic Association 


924-925-926 Karpen Building, Chicago, III. 
(Not an Auditing Bureau) 
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Sending money via Wells Fargo is a very sim- = 

ple operation. You just dictate the money order. pes 

All you need do is to lay the cash on the counter vn 

and say: “$35 to John Jones, Detroit,” adding your pe 
own name. The order will be written out and hand- 

ed to you quickly by the clerk. 
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You yourself do no writing—you do not have ‘nt 

to fill out an application blank. You don’t even Int 

bother with giving street addresses. You just dictate ma 
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Wells Fargo & Company a 


Money Orders and Travelers Checks 
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REOPENING OF WESTERN CASE. 


The western railroads are preparing to make 
application for a reopening of their advanced 
rate case recently decided against them by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the large 
majority of issues. The impression is strong 
that the petition will be of no avail, though un- 
doubtedly the Commission will listen courteously 
and even thoughtfully to what the legal repre- 
sentatives of the carriers have to say. This im- 
pression, which has existed since the intention 
of the carriers first became known, was height- 
ened by what Commissioner Clark had to say in 
National Industrial Traffic 
elsewhere. His 


his address to the 
League, referred to 
seemed to indicate that the Commission was firm 
in at least one reason for its decision. But the 
real reason for the impression is that the tend- 
ency of operating revenues for three or four 
months has been upward. 

In -the Five Per Cent case the carriers were 
helped, when they asked for a rehearing, by the 
fact that conditions produced by the war were 
at their worst when the application was made 
and while it was pending. There are men, who 
watched that proceeding, that believe the Com- 
missioners are now wishing they had not recon- 
sidered, but had stood pat on their first decision. 
The result of operations for the fiscal year ended 
June 30 last was not as good as for the preceding 
fiscal year, but it was no worse than the result 
One of the points 
shippers who 


in most lines of business. 
most strenuously made by the 


objected to the advances was that the railroads 


temarks ‘ 
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were no worse off than any other line of bust- 
ness. 

The figures for the western district for June 
are not as good as the June figures of 1914, but 
the slump in business in the West was not coin- 
cident with the depression in the East. Com- 
paratively normal conditions in that part of the 
country continued longer than in the East. 

Apparently the recovery is going to travel in 
The East is showing improvement 
The im- 


the same way. 
over the corresponding months in 1914. 
provement in June, so far as the eastern district 
is concerned, was not due to the five per cent 
advance in rates. The tonnage was greater than 
for June, 1914, and increase in the volume of 
business, it is pointed out by those who believe 
it would be a mistake for the Commission to 
reconsider its decision, is what will give the 
best sort of relief. Commissioner Clements, in 
his dissent in the second Five Per Cent report, 
said that what the railroads most needed was 
not an advance of rates, but freight to carry. 

It almost goes without saying that if the western 
roads assert that they have more testimony, the 
Commission will reopen the case, at least to the 
extent of telling C. C. Wright, the attorney in 
charge of the case, that it will listen to it. Un- 
less Mr. Wright asserts and makes a prima facie 
showing that he has additional testimony, the 
Commission is expected to say that it cannot see 
that there are any facts that were not considered 
at the first hearing. 


COMMISSIONER CLARK’S ADDRESS. 





We are printing in full, elsewhere in this num- 
ber, the address of Commissioner Clark, delivered 
at the meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League at Toledo. It is worth reading, both for 
the facts it contains and for the light it sheds 
on the purposes and ideas of the Commission— 
for it is not to be conceived that Mr. Clark dealt 
as he did with some of the subjects considered 
without the approval, in some sort, of other mem- 
bers of the Commission. It would not be fair, 
perhaps, to say that the speech was inspired, for 
at least some parts of it would not meet with 
the approval of the entire Commission, but prob- 
ably all of it has been, or could be, endorsed by 
a majority of the Commissioners. That the Com- 
missioner came before this body of shippers to 
make this address, speaking for the Commission, 
or at least in such a way as that he would be 
understood as speaking for the Commission, is 
itself a great compliment to the league and a 
recognition of its importance and’ influence. Be- 
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sides, the Commissioner went out of his way to 
tell the members how the 
ciated their fair-mindedness. 


Commission appre- 


Mr. Clark’s remarks in regard to the attacks 
made on the Commission by those whose ideas 
are not met by this.or the other decision are 
interesting only as they show that the members 
of the Commission are human and feel as others 
do when their efforts at fairness are misunder- 
stood. Anyone who has been in position to 
. “take sides,” and has done so without bias or 
any interest other than that of advocating the 
truth, has encountered much the same sort of 
thing. There are always those to whom fair- 
ness and independence mean crookedness or in- 
competence and who can see no justice in any 
opinion that is not for their benefit. So there is 
nothing particularly new in what Mr. Clark has 
to say on this subject. The Commission will 
simply have to accept the fact that nothing it 
does will please everybody, and that those who 
are not pleased will not always be fair in their 
criticism. Everybody whose views are worth 
anything believes the Commission is doing its 
best and that its best is usually not far from 
right—or at least that what it does is not due 
to any improper influence or habit of thought. 


The Commissioner’s remarks—made after it 
had become known that the western railroads in- 
tend to file a petition for a rehearing in their 
advanced rate case—would seem to indicate an 
unfavorable attitude on the part of the majority 
of the Commission. At least at that time it had 
not changed its mind in the matter of approv- 
ing increases in rates to all the roads for the 
purpose of relieving the financial strain affecting 
the average of all the roads, including those 
whose strength is admitted. Mr. Clark’s words 
in this respect might be taken as an avowal of 
what the Commission still considers the correct- 
ness of its position. Nevertheless, the problem 
is not a simple one. It would indeed seem im- 
proper to grant increases to all roads for the 
reason that some of them were not thriving, 
though others were making even more than sat- 
isfactory returns. On the other hand, is it right 
to deny the weaker roads the increases they 
need, simply because the Commission cannot help 
them without at the same time helping their 
stronger brothers? We should have been pleased 
to hear Mr. Clark discuss this matter a little 
further. It is one of the complications incident 
to government regulation, and so far no fixed 
rule has been found that will apply. 

Commissioner Clark is interesting in his dis- 
cussion of- changes in the law, actual and pro- 
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posed. For instance, in the matter of the ship- 
per’s right of appeal, he sees no reason wh'y the 
shipper should not have the same right that is 
given to the carrier, though he thinks that right 
would not be of much benefit. As to the reor- 
ganization of the Commission or its work because 
of the magnitude its task has assumed, he, speak- 
ing for the Commission, lays down a definite plan 
for relief, proposing that the Commission be 
enlarged and authorized to divide itself into 
groups. 


AN OVERSIGHT BY THE COMMISSION. 





On the title page of the index to unreported 
opinions, Vol. 17, Nos. 1951 to 2100, issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, appears 
the word, “Reparation,” indicating that the opin- 
ions indexed all refer to reparation cases. In- 
vestigation shows that this is not a slip merely 
in this one index, but that the word “reparation” 
as here used is a relic of the time when all unre- 
ported opinions related to reparation claims. The 
Commission long since changed the character 
and scope of the opinions without amending the 
title. As it stands, it is incorrect and misleading. 


TO FIGHT ANTHRACITE ORDER 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
According to reports in coal trade publications, the 
anthracite roads intend to fight some part of the order 
of the Commission in the general hard coal inquiry. Just 
what part or parts are to be taken to the courts is not 
specified. Commissioner Clark, before whom the attor- 
neys for the anthracite roads appeared in behalf of the 
postponement of the effective date, was inclined to be- 
jieve, that the roads intended to check in the rates or- 
dered by the Commission and then allow the facts to speak 
for themselves. That is to say, if the rates ordered were 
too low, the results would speak more eloquently than 
any words that might be used by the lawyers. If they 
lid not, then it would be a waste of time to appear 
either before a court or before the Commission, asking 
for modifications. 


Under the rules of the courts, the railroads must lay 
before the Commission testimony tending to show the dis- 
astrous effect of rates prescribed by the Commission before 
appearing in court asking for an injunction. In other 
words. they must be able to show that the rates pre- 
scribed are so low that there is no profit in them. 


Until about eight months ago the courts would listen 
to a railroad seeking an injunction, even if no applica- 
tion for rehearing, had been made to the Commission. A 
federal court in Chicago told the Duluth & Northern 
Minnesota to present its testimony to show confiscation 
to the Commission, because, as the court said, the Com- 
mission has power to correct its own mistakes and it 
should have a chance to do so, If it refuses to correct 
errors, then it will be time for the courts to act. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


A Close View of Van Horne.—The 
average American perhaps thinks of 
the late Sir William C. Van Horne, 
the man who made the Canadian Pa- 
cific a railroad. as a florid-faced, beef- 
fed son of the British isle. But Sir 
William was just plain “Bill” to a 
large number of Americans, especially 
the older generation on the Chicago & 
Alton, the Milwaukee, the Wisconsin 
Central and the Michigan Central. 
So he was to William McCambridge, of the correspond- 
ence division of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They were “Mac” and “Bill” to each other as recently 
as six weeks ago, because they “railroaded together” at 
Bloomington, Ill., both being telegraph operators. Van 
Horne became a famous railroad.manager and Queen 
Victoria smote him on the shoulder with a sword and 
called him a knight—a distinction that comes to Ameri- 
cans who go to British possessions, though the American 
who goes to the tight little island itself seldom achieves 
it. Van Horne is remembered as much for his ability to 
make cartoons and write manuscript books about other 
men on the Alton, his wonderful proficiency as a sleight- 
of-hand performer, and his practical jokes, as for his 
railroading. Every character on the Alton came under his 
notice and the things he wrote and drew about them 
passed from hand to hand on the Alton and the Michigan 
Central. Although of Dutch descent, Van Horne had a 
finer nasal twang than any native of New England. 
He never looked as if he had anything on his mind, even 
when, as superintendent of the Kansas City division of 
the Alton, he dismissed practically every man on it in 
his effort to get his passenger trains over the road on 
time. He got married at Normal, Ill., a suburb of Bloom- 
ington, in about as informal a way as could be imagined. 
One afternoon he drove up to the station at Normal, where 
McCambridge was agent, saying, “This is Miss Stone. 
She’s going to be Mrs. Van Horne as soon as we can 
find the Rev. D. L. Leonard.” And it was so. When 
the Alton management fell out with Van Horne, he was 
out of railroad work for about a year. Then he took 
hold of the Wisconsin Central and did things that at- 
tracted attention, the end of which was his migration to 
Canada and the beginning of his career there. 











Commission Asked to Use New Power.—There is some 
dynamite in Docket No. 8681, Charleston & Norfolk 
Steamship Co. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio, Kanawha & Michi- 
gan, Hocking Valley and Norfolk & Western, filed by 
Frank Lyon. It asks the Commission to exercise the 
power given to it by the Panama Canal act amending 
the sixth section of. the Act to regulate commerce. That 
part of the law has never been invoked by an ocean 
carrier, although it has been on the statute books for 
more than three years. It authorizes the Commission, 
when there is property which “may be transported” by 
rail and water, to “establish maximum proportional rates 
by rail.” The petitioning steamship line, which frankly 
says it has never operated a steamboat, asks that the 
railroads mentioned be required to re-establish their pro- 
portional rate of 32 cents from Cincinnati to Norfolk, so 
that it may carry a scale beginning with 37 cents on 
first class from Norfolk or Newport News to Charleston. 
That would cut the 95-cent rate to 69 cents. The rail- 
roads used to make proportional rates to Virginia cities 
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on the 32-cent scale and turn the traffic over to the south- 
ern lines. Now, however, there are through rates made 
up substantially in the same way to Wilmington, N. C., 
which the Charleston people aver is an unjust discrimi- 
nation against them, as it gives Wilmington a first class 
rate of 82 cents from Ohio River crossings, while Charles- 
tor pays 95. The Norfolk Southern gets some of that 
business at Norfolk, in competition with the A. C. L., 
S. A. L. and Southern. The boat line, in prospect, asks 
that traffic be turned over to it at Norfolk because it 
can afford to haul cheaper to Charleston than the rail 


lines. 


The Coal Advance Tangle.—What can the Commission 
do with the complaint of the coal operators of southern 
Illinois that they are discriminated against by the advance 
in rates from their mines while the rates from the lake 
docks have remained stationary? The Commission can- 
not order the carriers carrying dock coal to advance their 
rates. There are dozens of complaints now that the dock 
rates are too high, in comparison with the combinations 
made possible under the Minnesota rates. It has decided 
that the carriers that were allowed to advance their coal 
rates justified their tariffs. Presumably it considered 
whether the discrimination was undue and came to the 
conclusion that it was not. The roads that got the per- 
mission to advance are the only ones, apparently, who 
hold the knife that will cut the knot. They can prevent 
loss of tonnage, which the operators aver will take place, 
by reducing the rates which the Commission allowed them 
to advance. But if that should be done, it is submitted, 
they would not have a good foundation on which to base 
an argument that the Commission should rehear the 
whole matter and allow them to advance all rates, as at 


first proposed. 





Panama Canal Competition.—With regard to the ap- 
plication of the Southern Pacific and the Atchison, the 
point is made that the steamship lines are opposing the 
grant of fourth section orders on the ground that they 
have advanced, not reduced, their rates. Therefore, they 
argue, there is no increase of competition for the South- 
ern Pacific and the Atchison to meet. The law, they 
submit. allows the Commission to grant permission to 
meet competition in special cases. The railroads retort 
that the increase in tonnage through the canal, in com- 
parison with the old rail-and-water route, in itself shows 
that, regardless of rates, there has been an increase in 
competition, and they desire to hold tonnage to their own 
rails. The steamship lines are not suggesting that the 
application of the railroads is a menace to them in a 
financial sense. They do, however, suggest that it is a 
menace to water lines, if the Commission is to grant 
fourth section orders on the showing that, on rising 
rates, water lines have increased their takings. They 
contend that Congress intended, when it constructed the 
canal, to have it used and that it is no compliance with 
the law for the railroads to represent the competition 
decreed by Congress as constituting a “special case” 
under which the Commission may grant relief. The 
thought they seem to have in mind is that competition 
of that kind is not a special case. but a congressional 
case, as to which the law says nothing. 





Grain Transit Complaint—The Chicago Board of 
Trade is a complainant, in behalf of. fifty-odd of its 
members, in a case depending entirely on the meaning 
of the words “original point of shipment” used in Transit 
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Grain Circular No. 17, I. C. C. No. 326, and “point of 
origin” used in Milling and Malting Circular No. 13, I. C. 
C. No. 384. The railroads have been applying the Chi- 
cago reshipping rates on grain that went into effect Nov. 
16, 1914, and Jan, 20, 1915, on grain reshipped to Chicago 
from points west and south thereof, on the theory that 
Omaha, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Milwaukee and places 
like that are the “points of origin.” The Board of Trade 
men are of the opinion that that is not the proper way 
to assess rates which, by the words of the tariffs, are to 
apply from points of origin. They declare that the mere 
fact that the grain was sent from Missouri River points 
to Chicago on reshipping or transit rates is conclusive 
evidence that Omaha and the other places mentioned are 
not the points of origin, but that the grain came to 
those places. If the Commission holds with the com- 
plainants, the lower rates in effect prior to November, 
1914, and January, 1915, will have to be applied and the 
Chicagoans will be entitled to reparation. 
A. E. H. 


AMERICAN SHIP TONNAGE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

American shipping, about which there has been so 
much talking for many months, in the cold light of 
figures, is not near so much as has been inferred. Dur- 
ing the twelvemonth ended June 30 there was a net 
increase of 390,798 in the gross tonnage. If American 
ships were measured for tonnage under the British 
rule, the increase would amount to only about 260,266. 


. 


Colorado 


If all that increase in tonnage went to the foreign 
trade, the total of that part of the American mercantile 
navy is only 1,525,110. Again, applying the British ton- 
nage measurement rule, the total would be only 1,018,740. 

The tonnage under the crosses of St. George and 
St. Andrew amounted to 21,275,000, minus the total 
destroyed by German cruisers and submarines, estimated 
at nearly 1,000,000 tons, or almost as much as the whole 
American tonnage in the foreign trade. 


Statistics with regard to American tonnage, revised 
and completed, will be ready soon. The work, however, 
has gone far enough to indicate that the accretions to 
the merchant marine have not been more than a third 
as great as was thought would be the fact when the 
war emergency registration act was passed _ thirteen 
months ago. . 

During the year the tonnage on the great lakes 
decreased 21,341 tons and on the rivers 3,089. Some 
of the great lake boats were sent to the Atlantic. The 
railroads that were required to divorce their lake lines 
have found that it is more profitable for them to cut 
their boats into two parts, and send them to the Atlantic 
than to sell them at the prices offered on the great lakes. 


The total American tonnage is 8,319,486; the num- 
ber of ships 26,577, which is a decrease of 366 ships 
compared with the tonnage for the year ended June 30, 
1913. 
decreasing. 
dustry. 


The size of ships is increasing and the number 
In that respect it is like every other in- 
The number of units is decreasing while the 
capacity is increasing. Nearly every census year that 
fact is brought out in a striking manner. 

All the ships engaged in foreign, coastwise, great 
lakes and river commerce are included in the number 
and tonnage figures in the preceding paragraph. Coast- 
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wise, great lakes and river commerce account for 6,784,- 
576 tons. 


British tonnage amounts to 21,275,000 tons. 
of course. also includes coastwise and river ships. 
Canadian great lakes tonnage is small in comparison 
with American tonnage, so that, practically speaking, 
20,000,000 tons of British shipping is in the foreign trade. 
Perhaps it is not much more than 19,000,000 tons now. 


There are twelve and two-thirds tons of British to 
every ton of American in the foreign trade. If the 
same rule for ascertaining tonnage is applied to Ameri- 
can ships, the ratio is 19 to 1 in favor of the British flag. 


By counting everything that floats, the ratio is 
brought down to about 2% to 1. Yet the American 
merchant marine, counted in that way, is equal to that 
of France, Norway, Sweden Italy and the Netherlands, 
thanks again to the great lakes and the coastwise, into 
which no foreign ship may enter. In other words, the 
American merchant marine stands, in point of tonnage, 
next to that of the dominant naval power. 


The big increase in tonnage was on the Atlantic, 
it being 437,481. Deducting the decreases.on the great 
lakes and the rivers gives the net increase mentioned, 
390,798 tons. The total on the Atlantic is 4,240,835. 
Pacific coast tonnage was 1,122,317, an increase of 21,321. 

As to whether this will be a permanent increase 
in tonnage, or whether it is only a temporary advance 
due to the war, the officials of the Department of Com- 
merce are unwilling to guess. They fear, however, that, 
unless the policy of the United States is changed, the 
increased tonnage will prove to be only a war-time affair. 
They do not, however, indicate the changes that should 
be made, holding that that is the duty of the President 
when he addresses Congress. But repeal of the La 
Follette seaman’s law is one of the things they would 
advocate, if they considered it seemly for them to make 
recommendations. 


That, 
But 


LUMBER REPARATION ASKED 








THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Cybur Lumber Co. and the Cybur, Gulf & North- 
western Railroad Co. have filed a complaint with the Com- 
mission against the New Orleans & Northeastern and 
other trunk lines, asking for reparation on account of lum- 
ber carried over the rails of the railroad company to its 
junction with the New Orleans & Northeastern during the 
time the Tap Line case was pending. The lumber com- 
pany claims it has been denied its rights as a shipper, 
under section 15, in that the New Orleans & Northeastern 
paid it nothing for its transportation service of carrying 
lumber from its mill to the trunk line junction. 
It claims damages to the extent of $50,000, for which it 
asks an order. 


At the time the shipper was performing the service 
there was no railroad company. The latter was organized 
after the decision in the Tap Line case. It has been re- 
ceiving a division of two cents since November, 1914. 
Prior to that time it received nothing. The lumber com- 
pany, after the railroad company was organized, paid the 
local rate of the Tap Line railroad, which is three cents. 

The tap line asks for reparation on all shipments mov- 
ing between the date of its organization and the day on 
which the New Orleans & Northeastern entered into 


through route and joint rate arrangements with it. 
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REPARATION ON COAL 


CASE NO, 4806 (36 I. C. C., 148-145) 
PLYMOUTH COAL CO. VS. LEHIGH VALLEY RAIL- 
ROAD CO. 

Submitted April 3, 1914. Decided July 31, 1915. 
Reparation awarded on account of unreasonable rates charged 
for the transportation of anthracite coal from Luzerne, 

Pa., to Perth Amboy, N. J., for transshipment. 





W. A. Glasgow, Jr., and R. D. Jenks for complainant; E. 
H. Boles and S. C. Pratt for defendant. 


Report of the Commission 


HALL, Commissioner: 

Complainant,’ a corporation engaged in mining and 
selling anthracite coal, filed a complaint herein April 17 
1912, in which it alleged that rates charged by defendant 
for the transportation of anthracite coal from complain- 
ant’s Black Diamond Colliery at Luzerne in the Wyoming 
coal region of Pennsylvania to Perth Amboy, N. J., for 
transshipment during the period from August 27, 1910, to 
October 15, 1911, were unreasonable and unjustly discrim- 
inatory and asked reparation. 

In Meeker & Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co., 21 I. C. C., 129, 
(The Traffic World, July 8, 1911, p. 68), we held that de- 
fendant’s rates for the transportation of anthracite coal 
from this Wyoming coal region to Perth Amboy, of $1.55 
per gross ton on prepared sizes, $1.40 on pea size, and 
$1.20 on buckwheat size, were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded the maximum rates of $1.40 on pre- 
pared sizes, $1.30 on pea, and $1.15 on buckwheat, which 
were prescribed as reasonable for the future: We also 
held that reparation should be awarded upon the basis 
of the rates found reasonable. A further hearing was 
had to ascertain the amount of reparation, and an award 
was made in the supplemental report of the Commission, 

I. C. C., 480 (The Traffic World, June 1, 1912, p. 1068). 
For the history of the Meeker case in the courts, refer- 
ence may be had to decisions reported in 190 Fed., 1023; 
204 Fed., 986; 211 Fed., 785; 211 Fed., 802; and 236 U. 8, 
at pages 412 and 434, wherein the Commission’s orders 
were sustained. 

During the period from August 27, 1910, to October 15, 
1911, complainant made shipments of anthracite coal of 
various sizes from Luzerne to Perth Amboy for trans- 
shipment, upon which defendant collected charges at the 
rates found unreasonable in the Meeker case, supra. Since 
October 15, 1911, the rates prescribed as reasonable in the 
Meeker case have been in effect. 

Complainant’s Black Diamond Colliery is about six 
miles south of the Stevens Colliery, from which was 
shipped the coal involved in the Meeker case, and about 
seven miles south of Coxton, Pa., the assembling point on 
defendant’s line for coal from both collieries. Both are 
in the Wyoming district and have uniformly had the same 
rates to Perth Amboy. From Coxton the coal shipped by 
the complainant moved over the same tracks and under 
exactly the same operating conditions as that from the 
Stevens Colliery. Except for the increased haul of six 
miles, it appears that no distinction can be made between 
the conditions surrounding the transportation from the two 
colliers. 

Defendant’s position, as voiced by its counsel, is based 


Decisions of Interstate Cllnniinaaii Commission 


on a lack of equity in that complainant “stood aside and 
watched the battle from the high hills, and then comes 
down and asks for part of the spoils,” and again: 

There is no dispute as to the facts in this case. The sole 
contention jis whether or not a shipper is entitled to an award 
of reparation by the Commission merely because the Commis- 
sion has, in another case, awarded reparation to a shipper who 
has shipped his coal under exactly similar circumstances and 
conditions as the shippers claiming the reparation. 

It was conceded that complainant paid the freight 
charges and that if reparation were awarded to anyone 
on the shipments here involved it should be paid to com- 
plainant. 

The courts have repeatedly held that in so far as rul- 
ings of the Commission are administrative they may be 
availed of by any person in a position to do so. Upon the 
record herein we find: 

1. That during the period from August 27, 1910, to 
October 15, 1911, inclusive, complainant made certain car- 
load shipments of anthracite coal from Luzerne, Pa., to 
Perth Amboy, N. J., for transshipment. 

2. That such shipments aggregated 33,925.09 gross 
tons, prepared sizes; 2,048.18 gross tons, pea size, and 
1,334.01 gross tons, buckwheat size. 

3. That complainant paid thereon the established 
tariff rates per gross ton of $1.55 on prepared sizes, $1.40 
on pea size and $1.20 on buckwheat size. 

4. That said rates, so paid, were excessive and un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded, per gross 
ton, $1.40 on prepared sizes, $1.30 on pea size, and $1.15 
on buckwheat size, which latter would have been reason- 
able rates for the service. 

5. That complainant was injured by the payment of 
said unreasonable rates to the extent of the difference be- 
tween the amount paid at the rates herein found unrea- 
sonable and the amount it would have paid at the rates 
herein found reasonable, and that the damages amount 
to $5,360.46, together with interest. 

Upon these findings we conclude that an order should 
issue authorizing and directing defendant to pay to com- 
plainant the amount of the damages sustained, together 
with interest thereon. 

An order will issue accordingly. 


WESTERN RATE REHEARING 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The application of the western carriers for a_ re- 
hearing in their advanced rate case. I. and S. No. 555, 
filed late in the afternoon of September 15, is not in 
the usual form in which such matters are presented to 
the Commission. Their first request is that the Com- 
mission vacate its order requiring them to file tariffs, on 
or before September 30, in accordance with the views 
expressed in the Commission’s report in the matter. Their 
second request is that, if the first is granted, the Com- 
mission allow them, on short notice, to postpone the 
effective dates of tariffs carrying the original advances 
they desire to make. 
This roundabout method is made necessary by the 
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fact that the Commission has already exhausted all the 
time allowed by law for suspending tariffs. 

Attached to these requests is a brief averment that 
the carriers are preparing a petition for rehearing in 
which they will set forth their reasons for asking another 
opportunity to show the Commission why it should allow 
the advances proposed in the tariffs, which otherwise 
they will have to cancel on the last day of the month. 

In connection with the request for vacation and short- 
notice postponement of_the effective date, were filed re- 
quests for a reopening of the peddler car and north- 
western live stock cases, which were* considered at the 
same time and, for all practical purposes, were and still 
are parts of the general effort to have rates put on a basis 
more satisfactory to the carriers. 

Technically speaking, the petition for rehearing has 
not yet been made. There are formal moves to be made 
before that can be filed. In the first place, it is neces- 
sary to reinstate the tariffs suspended by I and S. orders 
Nos. 548 and 409. At present the railroads are 
under order to cancel them and to file, in their place, tar- 
iffs not in conflict with the terms of the report made 
by the Commission, so that they may be effective not 
later than September 30. The order requiring the can- 
cellation and the filing of revised tariffs is dated July 30. 

By vacating the order of July 30 the Commission 
would restore the tariffs suspended by the Investigation 
and Suspension orders before mentioned. Therefore the 
request filed by Messrs. Norton and Dickinson and signed 
by H. A. Scandrett, O. W. Dynes, W. J. Hughes, T. J. 
Norton, C. C. Wright and R. B. Scott is that that order 
be vacated. 

If the Commission will vacate that order and give 
the carriers permission to do so, they will postpone the 
effective date of the restored tariffs for 90 days or more, 
as the Commission may direct. The language of each 
application is identical, except as to the description of 
commodities affected, and is as follows: 


“Come now the respondents in the above-entitled mat- 
ter and respectfully show to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: ‘ 

“1. That on July 27, 1915, the Commission, by an 
order herein, required, among other things, the cancella- 
tion on or before Sept. 30,1915, of the rates, charges, prac- 
tices and regulations described in certain orders there- 
tofore entered and referred to in said order of July 27, 
1915, in so far as such schedules proposed increases in 
the rates and charges in the rules governing shipment 
of packing-house products, fresh meats and otHer articles 
in peddler cars. 

“2. That after careful consideration of the said re- 
port and order herein the respondents have decided to 
file a petition for rehearing and reargument, which peti- 
tion is now pending prepared and will be filed with the 
Commission and served upon’ protestants as soon as 
printed, and before Sept. 30, 1915. 

“3. That it will be impossible to have such petition 
heard and passed upon by the Commission before Sept. 
30, 1915, the date on which said order requires said 
tariffs to be canceled; that in order, therefore, to permit 
a consideration and determination by the Commission of 
said petition for rehearing it is necessary that the effec- 
tive date of said tariffs shall be postponed to some date 
beyond Sept. 30, 1915, by the publication on notice less 
than the statutory period of thirty days, of appropriate 
tariffs or supplements, and that unless the effective dates 
of said tariffs be so postponed respondents will be denied 
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the right given by section 16-A of the Act to regulate 
commerce and by rule XV of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to have considered the reasons for said peti- 
tion for rehearing. 

“4. In consideration of the modification of said order 
of the Commission of July 27, 1915, by the vacation of 
the provision requiring the cancellation of said tariffs 
on or before Sept. 30. 1915, and in consideration of the 
permission of the Commission to publish on one day’s 
notice (or on such other short notice less than the statu- 
tory period as the Commission shall deem expedient) 
tariffs or supplements postponing the effective dates of 
the aforesaid tariffs now on file with the Commission, 
respondents hereby stipulate and agree to postpone said 
tariffs voluntarily for a period of ninety days and for 
such other and further period or periods as the Commis- 
sion may deem necessary to enable it to pass upon the 
said petition for rehearing. 

“Wherefore, respondents pray that this application 
receive early consideration by the Commission and that 
the aforesaid relief be granted.” 

T. J. Norton of the Atchison and W. J. Dickinson of 
the Rock Island, Wednesday afternoon, filed the appli- 
cation. 

Shippers Ask Rehearing. 


Application for a rehearing of the Western Advanced 
Rate case was made September 15 by the coal operators 
of southern Illinois. W. E. Lamb acted for his own 
clients among them and for attorneys representing other 


coal operators. The Illinois Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission is expected to join. 
The coal operators ask for the rehearing on the 


ground that the advances allowed by the report of the 
Commission in I. and S. No. 555 result in undue dis- 
crimination against their product and in favor of the 
coal, coming to lake ports, by water. from West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and parts of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Technically known as “dock coal,” this fuel from 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia will have an ad- 
vantage over the fuel from southern Illinois because there 
has been no advance on it. Rates on coal from the ports 
were not increased in the tariffs suspended by the Com- 
mission in I. and S. No. 555. 


By whatever amount the rates from the southern 
Illinois field have been, advanced, by that amount have 
the Illinois mines been placed at a disadvantage, the 
Illinois operators assert. They ask the Commission to 
rescind its order in the Western case, if it be the de- 
termination of the carriers serving the lake ports to keep 
rates on dock coal at the present figures. 

At the original hearing little was said about the 
threat of discrimination arising from the fact that ad- 
vances on Illinois and other coal produced in Western 
Classification territory were proposed while no increases 
in dock coal were proposed because the operators pre- 
ferred to assume that the Commission itself would per- 
ceive what they call the injustice of the proposition. 
They assumed that the railroads which had proposed the 
advances on their product would not seriously undertake 
to justify what they call such a serious maladjustment 
or disturbance of the relation of rates. 

It is unofficially asserted that the Northwestern and 
the Milwaukee roads declined even to consider advances 
on dock coal. They get the long hauls on dock coal and 
only short ones, if at all, on fuel from the mines in 
Western Classification territory. It is said that the roads 
serving the Illinois mines, rather than upset the plan 
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for an advanced rate campaign, assented to the advances 
from the mines on their rails, even if no advances were 
proposed on dock coal. 

If those reports are accurate, there is presented the 
possibility of the western roads falling out, after winning 
a partial victory, and nullifying it by the unwillingness 
of the lines serving southern Illinois to lose tonnage, as 
they say they will be forced to do, if the rates on dock 
coal are not advanced in like degree. 

There is a suggestion that the lines hauling dock 
coal. rather than see such a split take place, will under- 
take to restore the relation that existed before the tariffs 
involved in I. and S. No. 555 were filed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL SHREVEPORT CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


It was suspected that Examiner-Attorney Brown’s 
hearing on the supplemental Shreveport complaint, set 
for September 18, would be a good deal like Hamlet with- 
out the Danish prince. Everything with regard to that 
case is up in the air. The order has been indefinitely 
postponed. The class rates filed by the carriers in 
obedience, they said, to the Commission’s order, were 
September 13 suspended to January 13. 

In the original Shreveport order the Commission prac- 
tically divided Texas into two parts. Then it said that 
rates in the eastern half of the state, on shipments from 
Shreveport should be no higher than rates for like dis- 
tances toward Shreveport. That meant, of course, that 
rates from Shreveport should be lowered or that rates 
from the eastern half of Texas should be increased. 
The carriers elected to raise the east Texas rates, and 
the tariffs that were suspended are supposed to be their 
best effort to equalize by advances. But the result is 
lurid. 

For illustration: The first class rate, in the sus- 
pended tariffs, from Galveston to Dallas would be 94 
cents; from Port Aransas, west of Galveston, it would 
be only 87 cents, and that notwithstanding the fact that 
Texas ports are supposed to be on an equality. Under the 
suspended tariffs the first class rate from Galveston to 
Gainesville would be $1.06, while from the more distant 
Port Aransas it would be 87 cents. 

One of the most amusing set of facts would be with 
regard to the first class rate from Galveston to Amarillo 
via Fort Worth, which is a practicable and used route. 
The proposed first class rate from Galveston to Fort 
Worth would be 97 cents, because Fort Worth is east 
of the line drawn by the Commission in the Shreveport 
case, and the rate to Amarillo is 87, because it is west 
of the line. That presents the situation of tonnage mov- 
ing from Galveston through Fort Worth, a 97-cent town, 
to Amarillo, a much farther point, at 87 cents. 

In the supplemental complaint on which Mr. Brown 
was to hold the hearing. the Louisiana railroad commis- 
sioners hoped to bring all the carriers into the rate fabric 
woven by the tariffs which have been suspended since 
the supplemental complaint was filed and after the hear- 
ing was scheduled. : 

Nothing in the way of justification of the tariffs sus- 
pended in I. and S. No. 710 was filed with the Commis- 
sion, other than the notation on the tariffs that they 
were filed in accordance with the Commission’s decision 
in the Shreveport case. 

But it has been hard for those who have looked at 
the tariffs to see how rates from Galveston to Amarillo 
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can be in accordance with an order directing the carriers 
to make rates “from Shreveport” no higher than rates 
“toward Shreveport.” They cannot see that tonnage 
moving from Amarillo to Galveston is “toward Shreve- 
port.” It is possible, of course, that when the testimony 
is taken a situation will be shown to exist that will be 
at least an excuse, if not a reason, for the 87-cent rate 
to Amarillo cutting through a 97-cent rate at Fort Worth. 

The Texas railroad commissioners, in talking with 
newspaper men, have suggested that the carriers were 
much more crafty than they were dull in making up 
this collection of tariffs. East Texas has the political 
power of the state. It is suggested that the railroads 
calculated that if they can raise rates in east Texas, in 
obedience to federal authority, east Texas, being unable 
to reduce such rates, will equalize the situation by using 
its political weight to raise rates in the western part 
of the state. 

But, until the carriers can show the Commission that 
the rates that have been suspended were made necessary 
by the Shreveport order, such a move, if actually schemed, 
will not get far. On their face the tariffs seem to create 
an absolutely intolerable situation. In view of the facts 
disclosed by the examination of the tariffs, which re- 
sulted in the production of I. and S. No. 710, no great 
surprise exists over the report that the Texas commis- 
sioners threatened to arrest the tariff agents. 


Complaint Fled September 9. 


The railroad commissioners of Louisiana filed the 
supplemental complaint in the Shreveport case, the 
object of which is to have the Commission extend its 
orders prescribing class and commodity rates from 
Shreveport into eastern Texas to all the railroads oper- 
ating in eastern Texas. The petition sets forth what has 
heretofore been done by the Commission to enable Louisi- 
ana to trade with eastern Texas. r 

Assistant Attorney-General Barrow and George H. 
Atkins of the Shreveport trade bodies brought the com- 
plaint to the Commission on September 9. 

The Commission, on September 11, set the case for 

hearing at New Orleans on September 18. That is an 
exceptionally quick assignment of a case, but Examiner- 
Attorney Brown, who is on a southern trip, had that day 
open, so it will be no burden on him to listen to that 
testimony. 
' Another reason for this early setting of the com- 
plaint for hearing is to be found in the fact that the 
defendant railroads are not averse to having the matter 
uisposed of without the least delay. In fact they are 
anxious to have the Commission extend to them its order 
heretofore made in the Shreveport case, to which this 
latest complaint is really a supplement. They are small 
independent roads in east Texas, and the Texas-incorpo- 
rated ends of big trunk lines, the first named being the 
Texas end of the Frisco. There are two or three Frisco 
branches named in the complaint that are independently 
operated. 

The order issued in the main Shreveport case applies 
to the Frisco. If the newest complaint is decided as 
the complainants and the defendants wish, the Shreveport 
order will cover every part of the Frisco system and 
every possible route between the Louisiana city and 
east Texas. Unless that is done, the Louisiana com- 
missioners contend, the Shreveport order, directing the 
earriers to give Shreveport rates into Texas no higher 
than rates from Texas toward Shreveport, will be a mock- 
ery. They point out that so long as there are stub ends 
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of transportation systems technically subject to the orders 
of the Texas commission, compelled to observe the low 
Texas scale, it will be possible to make up combinations 
from central Texas points to towns and cities in east 
Texas that will be lower than rates from Shreveport to 
those east Texas points, although the distances will be 
in favor of the Shreveport shipper. 

It is figured that if the Commission requires the de- 
fendants named in this latest complaint to apply the prin- 
ciples of the Shreveport case. the little roads named in 
it will be able to raise rates in Texas without much 
danger of the Texas commissioners undertaking, as it is 
asserted they have threatened to do, to prosecute crim- 
inally the agents who file tariffs naming higher rates 
in Texas. 

Bluntly put, the defendant railroads desire the federal 
Commission to give them a reason for making advances 
in rates which the Texas commissioners may find it con- 
venient to respect, at least to the extent of contesting 
the question in the civil instead of in the criminal courts. 

The court decisions require the federal Commission 
to leave to the railroads the option of removing a dis- 
crimination by advancing or reducing rates. It has not 
the power to remove discrimination by ordering reduc- 
tions, unless it is convinced that the rates which cause 
the discrimination are unreasonable in themselves. 

The Texas commission is now holding hearings on 
tariffs filed by the roads which are named as respond- 
ents in the latest complaint in which they seek to ad- 
vance charges, so that if allowed to become effective, the 
fabric of rates in east Texas will be high enough to 
prevent the discriminations which the Shreveport ship- 
pers contend will continue, notwithstanding the typical 
rates prescribed in the order of the federal Commission 
in the Shreveport case. In addition to the tariffs filed 
to do away with the discrimination found by the Com- 
mission when it reported on the original Shreveport 
complaint, the Texas roads have pending a general re- 
quest for permission to advance rates within the state, 
in substantially the same degree that they used in their 
tariffs suspended in I. and S. No. 555. The Texas au- 
thorities have not acted on that application, but they 
have given what are believed to be indications that they 
will deny it. 

The chief of these indications is the’ talking they 
have done to the effect that if they allow the east Texas 
rates to be advanced, in conformity with the principles 
laid down in the Shreveport decision, the railroads will 
have accomplished, as to that part of the state, what 
they desire in their application for an advance through- 
out the commonwealth. 

Part of the order in the Shreveport case is effective 
September 15 and part October 1. It is not possible 
for the Commission to dispose of the latest cOmplaint be- 
fore that time, but the assignment of it for hearing on 
September 18, it is believed, indicates the intention of 
the Commissioners whose attention may have been di- 
rected to the latest phase of what is really a row between 
Texas and Louisiana, to have it disposed of in the short- 
est possible time, so that, if there is to be litigation on 
the subject, it may be got on its way toward the Supreme 
Court. i 





CHANGE IN DOCKET. 

Docket 7800, The Dow Chemical Co. vs. Michigan 
Central Railroad Co. et al., assigned for hearing on Sep- 
tember 13, at Saginaw, Mich., before Examiner Flynn, has 
been canceled. 
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REPEAL OF POOLING SECTION 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

There has been talk around Washington that there 
may be a revival of the agitation for a repeal of that 
part of the fifth section of the act which forbids pooling. 
It is five years since any effort of that kind was made. 
President Taft approved a bill providing for pooling. It 
was made a part of a general revision of the act. 

A dozen years or more ago a bill to allow pooling 
was passed by the House of Representatives, but it was 
killed in the Senate by the sugar refiners. Cotton com- 
mission merchants were also opposed to the bill. There 
was then enough bargaining for rates to warrant big 
shippers in entertaining the hope that there might be 
a return to the “good old days” when every shipper made 
his own arrangements as to the amount of money he 
would pay for getting his goods and chattels from one 
place to another. 

If any serious effort is made, it will be based on the 
theory that experience has shown that unless something 
of that kind is allowed, the Commission, in prescribing 
a reasonable rate, must always have in mind the financial 
condition and necessities of the poorest road rather than 
an average of all roads that might possibly participate in 
the movement of the traffic involved. 

Concretely, it is suggested that on lake cargo coal, 
the subject now before the Commission because the rail- 
roads have asked it to establish the relationship of rates 
from the different groups, the necessities of the weak 
lines must be considered and the result is rates on such 
traffic that allow the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie to wax 
fatter and fatter, simply because the weaker lines must 
be maintained for the benefit of the communities they 
serve. 

The suggestion is that if the carriers were allowed 
to pool either the traffic or the net proceeds. they could 
take care of the weaker lines, while the Commission 
would always stand over them to see that the rates were 
not placed at an unreasonable figure. Another way of 
saying that, is that the communities where there is no 
coal should be allowed to have the benefit of such nat- 
ural resources by compelling the most favorably situated 
roads to share some of the prosperity resulting from their . 
favorable location, in relation to the deposits of such a 
necessity, to the end that the roads in communities not 
favored by proximity to such deposits, might carry the 
traffic of such communities at rates some lower than 
would have to be imposed if the tonnage originating on 
such less favorably located roads, bore all the costs. 

It is admitted by those who have mulled over the 
matter to be a socialistic suggestion, but one which will 
commend itself to those willing to admit that no com- 
munity or set of communities can be independent of their 
less fortunately situated neighbors. It is suggested that 
it would be possible to pass such legislation if the com- 
munities served by the weaker lines were educated to 
understand their own best interests. 

Usually such a proposition is greeted with howls of 
opposition, not from those who would have to contribute 
something to the “general welfare,” but from those who 
would receive the benefits. President Taft’s proposition 
on that subject caused him to be denounced by those 
most loudly asserting that they are the “friends of the 
people,” meaning the great mass. of people, as distin- 
guished from those who have been able to annex con- 
siderable quantities of the world’s readily salable property. 
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Clark’s Address to the Traffic League 


Compliments Members on Their Spirit of Fairness—Gives Commission’s Idea as to What Should 
Be Done to Relieve It in Its Work—Changes in the Law and Its Administration 


(Address of Edgar E. Clark, member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, before the National Industrial Traffic 
League, at Toledo, September 9.) $ 

I utter no platitude when I say that it is a real 
pleasure to me to again meet the members of the In 
dustrial Traffic League. I believe in the purposes of 
the League, as I understand them; I believe in intel- 
ligent study and discussion of the problems to which 
you direct your attention; I believe that your purpose 
is to find a right solution of each of those problems; 
I have an abiding faith that your efforts will contribute 
much to such solutions; and besides all that, I have 
always enjoyed meeting your association or its individual 
members. I have enjoyed meetings with your members 
when there were but three or four gathered together. 

In some quarters the tribunal of which I happen to 
be a member is accused of entertaining, and of exer- 
cising a spirit of hostility toward the railroads. If a 
railroad whose financial history has been little, if any- 
thing, less than a public scandal from a time that ante- 
dates the enactment of the Act to regulate commerce, 
goes into the hands of a receiver, certain publications 
solemnly announce that it has been forced into bank- 
ruptcy through the hostile and unreasonable policy and 
actions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. If the 
Commission finds that certain proposed increased rates 
are reasonable, those same writers sneeringly assert that 
it is a delayed and reluctant granting of but a small 
part of that which should be granted to the railroads. 
If the members of the Commission disagree as to the 
propriety of, and justification for, the proposed increased 
rates, they assail those members who disapprove and 
laud those who approve. Thus if a Commissioner hap- 
pens to be on one side in one case and on the other 
side in another case he is both approved and disapproved. 

From another quarter we are accused of being de- 
sirous of doing only those things which the railrads wish 
us to do; and the assertions and accusations from that 
quarter are as extreme and as. violent as are those 
emanating from the quarters first mentioned. 


-_ 


Seeing Both Sides of a Question. 


And so, dependent upon the point of view, we are 
different beings, animated by different impulses and 
doing things which are diametrically opposed to each 
other. But is the one who will not see more than one 
side of a question, who attributes dishonesty to every- 
one who does not see as he does. and as narrowly as 
he does, necessarily the only one who sees rightly? 
Is his point of view infallible? May not some of his 
conclusions or deductions be wrong? 

I remember reading when a boy a poem which de- 
scribed the trip of six blind men of Hindustan to see an 
elephant. The first approached the animal and, happen- 
ing to fall against its side, exclaimed, “Why, bless me, 
but the elephant is very like a wall.” Another chanced 
to grasp the elephants’ tusk and asserted that the beast 
was like a spear. The one who came in contact with 
the elephant’s ear declared that the animal was like a 
fan; the one who grasped the elephant’s tail was sure 


that the elephant was much like a snake; the one who 
laid hold upon the elephant’s trunk was certain that 
the animal resembled nothing but a tree, ete. 
“‘And so these men of Hindustan 
Disputed loud and long, 
Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding firm and strong, 


Though each was partly in the right 
And each was in the wrong.”’ 


Every nation or people has a national sport, pastime 
or game. I have long known that in the United States 
we had two national games. The first is played in small 
parties, and generally in private. Of that one I will 
only remark that no one cares to play with the man 
who continually grumbles because he cannot win every 
pot. The second, baseball, is: played in public; the 
crowd is always with the home team, and many of the 
onlookers find their greatest enjoyment in roasting the 
umpire. Of late I have been almost inclined to think 
that a third pastime—finding fault with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—is becoming so popular as to be 
almost national, and I am disposed to pattern after the 
manager of a Texas baseball team, who appealed to the 
crowd—‘“Don’t shoot the umpire, he is doing the best 
he can.” ° 

But when I receive an invitation to a dinner of 
this League, feel the cordial grasps of your hands, see 
the welcome in your eyes and in your actions, and ex- 
perience the thrill of the reception which you have ac- 
corded to me, I feel really respectable. It makes me 
feel that life is worth living, just as I felt one day re- 
cently when I was under an automobile and my little 
girl, 2% years old, who was playing on the grass nearby, 
said: “Daddy, you’re a good old scout.” 

Importance of Transportation Problems. 

But, seriously, gentlemen, the questions which you 
gather together to discuss, and with which you deal, are 
parts of a problem of tremendous importance. Trans- 
portation is the very life blood of the commerce of the 
nation. The railroad industry of this country is prob- 
ably. with the exception of agriculture, the greatest of 
our industries. Efficient and adequate railroads are 
essential to the maintenance and expansion of our com- 
merce. . Under our plan of private ownership, railroads 
have been, are, and will be built only when those who 
promote and further the enterprise have faith that in 
due time it will be profitable. Excepting the lands which 
were granted to some roads, a railroad has only trans- 
portation to sell, and no other source of revenue. The 
railroad company, created by public grant of franchise, is 
obliged to assume certain obligations, among them the 
regulation by public authority of many of its affairs, and 
is given certain privileges and guarantees, among them 
the right of eminent domain and protection against con- 
fiscation of its property through regulation or other 
means. 

It must submit to regulation, because otherwise, as 
has been amply demonstrated, unjust discriminations, 
undue preferences and unreasonable rates would be in- 
dulged in and imposed, and commerce, instead of flowing 
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in natural channels, would thrive or languish according 
to the will of those who possessed the transportation 
facilities. Business, manufacturing, producing and mar- 
keting would all be subject to artificial domination and 
control. It must be accorded the right of eminent do- 
main, as otherwise, spite and greed would “throw in- 
superable obstacles in the way of its construction. It 
must be protected against confiscation, because it is, 
after all, private property which the public has no right 
to use except upon the payment of reasonable compensa- 
tion. 


I do not doubt, and I have never doubted, the willing- 
ness of the great majority of the people to pay reason- 
able compensation for reasonable and proper service. 
I do not doubt the willingness of the great majority of 
those who manage the affairs of our railroads in these 
days to furnish good service in return for reasonable 
compensation. The difficulty comes in the difference of 
opinion as to what is reasonable compensation, either 
as a whole from all of the traffic, or in individual in- 
stances. These differences are often so acute that they 
must be decided by some disinterested, impartial tribunal, 


and manifestly they should be heard in an open forum ' 


in. which all parties’ rights are respected and protected. 


Under our form of government these questions, in 
so far as they do not involve confiscation of the carriers’ 
property, are within the jurisdiction of the legislative 
branch of the government. Acting within its lawful 
powers, the Congress has delegated certain authority to 
a body created for the purpose of deciding controverted 
questions of unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or un- 
duly preferential rates, rules, regulations or practices. 
That body, like the Texas umpire, is doing the best it 
can. I do not mean that it is doing the best it can to 
please everybody. It does not aspire to accomplish the 
impossible. It is doing the best it can to discover and 
establish that which is right, reasonable and just. It 
stands with its face to every wind that blows, decides 
the questions that come to it in a judicial spirit, en- 
deavors to be helpful when it can in promoting harmony 
and thorough understandings between the carriers and 
their patrons, and does not worry about whether or not 
its decision or action is going to be popular. 


- 9 Tribute to the League. 


7 And right here I wish to Say that one prime reason 
why I am glad to be with you to-night is the fact that 
your League, as a league, and your individual members 
have given abundant evidence of a spirit of fair-minded- 
ness in these matters. Your position has been frank 
and open. You have consistently supported and urged 
your interests and your convictions, and when, as has 
sometimes occurred, your views have not prevailed, you 
have acted like an honorable contestant and have not 
accused those who decided against you of being dishonest 
or corrupt. 

The Act to regulate commerce has been on the 
statute books since 1887, but it can fairly be said that 
real regulation under it dates back only to 1906, when, by 
amendment, the act was given vitality. The problem was 
not then, and is not now, to devise a model system of 
rates and regulations for railroads not yet built, or for 
industries and communities not yet located or developed. 
The conditions of trade and transportation that had 
grown up in a rapidly developing country served by rail- 
roads that had always been operated as private indus- 
tries, free from governmental control, each going its own 


way in accord with the policy or ideas of those who 
for the moment were in control of it, had to be dealt with. 

I think the court was perfectly right when it said 
that the purpose of the act was to promote and not to 
hamper trade and commerce. We may see situations and 
conditions which are wrong and which apparently should 
be corrected. But if, upon thorough investigation, it is 
demonstrated that in order to correct it other situations 
equally as bad, or worse, will be created, no real prog- 
ress is made by forcing such action. The conditions 
which the law was enacted to correct or overcome did 
not grow up in a day and they cannot be corrected or 
overcome in a day without doing inestimable and irrep- 
arable injury. The evils at which the law is aimed 
were not created by one party to the transactions. No 
railroad official ever paid a rebate except to some re- 
ceptive shipper. The ideal situation cannot be attained 
except through general disposition and desire on part of 
both railroad officials and shippers to support and ob- 
serve the principles which form the foundation and 
cornerstone of the law. Just such associations as yours 
and the various traffic clubs of the country assist in 
getting men to think alike, and when they think alike 
there is little trouble about getting them to act alike. 
The solution of these profoundly important and far-reach- 
ing problems must be approached and dealt with in a 
broad way. The foundation must be laid in sound prin- 
ciples of right. If a railway company imposes wrongs 
upon, or deals in bad faith with, an individual or a com- 
munity, its owners may expect hostility against the com- 
pany and its interests. If a shipper defrauds or attempts 
to defraud the railway company by falsifying as to his 
shipments or his claims he cannot expect its officers to 
attach much importance to his representations in a mat- 
ter that is of real importance to him, and in which his 
contentions are right. Every temporary or _ transient 
advantage that is secured by trickery or by evasion of 
truth and right retards the progress toward the condi- 
tions which we all should seek to enthrone. 


Reasonable Rates. 


The law provides that the patron of the railway shall 
be accorded reasonable and non-discriminatory rates and 
service. If he has been charged an unreasonable rate 
or has been damaged by an unlawful discrimination he 
may recover reparation. If the railway maintains an 
unreasonably low rate it cannot repair losses sustained. 
as a reason thereof on past transactions. If the railway 
maintains unreasonably low rates as to some traffic or 
as to some communities, it may not recoup itself by 
laying unreasonably high charges against other traffic cr 
other communities. This principle has been well estab- 
lished in recent decisions of the courts. 

And this leads to the query, what is a reasonable 
rate? There is no statutory definition of it. No scales 
or yardsticks are provided by which it can be weighed 
or measured. It cannot be determined solely by the cost 
of the service, because that cost, plus a reasonable profit, 
might, as to some commodities, be prohibitive. It can- 
not be measured alone by the value of the service, because 
that would open the way for the railway to absorb, as 
to some traffic, the profits that legitimately belong to 
the shipper. It cannot be ascertained from a considera- 
tion of distance only, because so to do would destroy 
competition between producing fields and in eommon 
markets. In the last analysis it is a question of judg- 
ment, and, very properly, the judgment that finally con- 
trols is that of a disinterested, impartial tribunal, whose 
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decisions must be made only in the light of full hearings 
and proper investigations, and are, as to matters of law, 
reviewable in the courts. 

If time would permit, it would be interesting to trace 
the decisions of the court of last resort by which some 
of the more important and more strongly controverted 
questions in these connections have been set at rest, but 
you are all familiar with them. Some questions, how- 
ever, which to my mind are of fundamental importance, 
remain to be decided by the Commission and the courts, 
or to be disposed of by the Congress. 


Confiscation of Property. 


As I have suggested, the laws guarantee the owners 
of the railways against confiscation of their properties. 
What constitutes confiscation? What is the reasonable 
profit which the railway may lawfully demand? Upon 
what property may that profit be based? I think that 
the courts have clearly laid down the principle that the 
carrier is entitled to earn a reasonable return upon the 
property that is devoted to the public use, as of the time 
of its use. Now comes the question. What is the value 
of the property, and how is it to be determined? Cer- 
tainly not by figuring a return upon the outstanding bonds 
and stocks. Two railroads may have been built in a 
common territory, under substantially similar conditions, 
at approximately the same time, and should have eost 
approximately the same per mile. Throughout its con- 
struction and operation one of them may have been 
conservatively managed and financed as a _ straight-out 
business venture, while the other one may have been 
the prey of graft during construction and of plunder 
under operation. The capitalization of the one may rep- 
resent actual investment and outlays, while that of the 
other may represent all the money that those in control 
of its affairs have been able to borrow, or to raise by 
the sale, at ruinous rates of discount and interest, of 
securities far in excess of the cost or value of the prop- 
erty, or of stocks that can never have any value. 

Being in common and competitive territory, their 
rates must. under the law of competition, be the same. 
Will anyone say that the capitalization of these prop- 
erties forms any reasonable’ basis for determining what 
they may properly earn from serving the public? 

Within a period of two or three years in proceedings 
before the Commission and the courts, one railway com- 
pany proved by witnesses several different valuations of 
its _property, and the differences in those valuations ex- 
ceeded one hundred million dollars. The item of interest 
during construction was variously shown in sums which 
differed so widely that it seemed obvious they were not 
taken from any records which were considered reliable 
or permanent. 

Valuation of Railways. 


Such experiences as this led to the conviction that 
an official and dependable valuation of the railway prop- 
erties should be had, and by authority of the Congress 
that work has been undertaken. The law which was 
adopted for this purpose is exhaustive and requires the 
performance of a vast amount of detail work and the 
determination of many vexed and vastly important ques- 
tions. No one has blazed the path. The results ought 
to be sound, equitable and right. When these valuations 
are finally fixed they will be of great assistance to the 
Commission and to the courts in connection with cases 
which involve alleged confiscation of property of carriers. 
It will not be possible for each railroad to earn the same 
return upon the value of its property, because controlling 
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competition in transportation and in commercial life will 
require substantially equal charges in competitive terri- 
tories, and we have so many railroads and such a vast 
commerce that there is not much territory that is not 
competitive. 

There are those who think that if the railroads in 
a particular section of the country can, as a whole, show 
that their. net return from operation is unusually or un- 
duly low they should all be permitted to increase their 
charges on all of the traffic or upon important parts 
thereof. If all of those roads had been constructed, 
financed and operated on business principles and as busi- 
ness concerns, and the net results of their operation 
showed an improperly low return, I would find no difficulty 
in accepting the view that they were justly entitled to 
such increases in their charges as would render their 
operation properly profitable. But in such a case the 
tribunal that authorized such an increase should have 
the power to also fix the minimum rate, so that the 
burden might not be inequitably distributed. The carrier 
has a right to fair compensation for each service per- 
formed by it, and for its services as a whole. The public 
should pay such compensation. The carrier is entitled 
to earn a profit from legitimate enterprise and effort, 
but when it comes to increasing rates in general or upon 
an important part of the traffic, I find difficulty in accept- 
ing the theory that because certain roads are in financial 
straits, all roads in that section may properly increase 
their rates, when the greater number of those roads 
have for a series of years been able, under existing rates, 
to maintain their properties in splendid condition, pay 
all fixed charges and taxes, declare each year handsome 
dividends upon their stocks, and carry rather liberal sums 
to their surplus accounts. 

I do not wish to draw invidious comparisons, but I 
want to make this point clear. I do not attempt to anal- 
yze the reasons for the conditions to which I refer as 
to some carriers, and I refer only to matters that are 
public property and common knowledge. The Burlington 
and the Rock Island systems are very generally strongly 
competing systems. They have operated in common ter- 
ritory and largely under common scales of rates. The 
one has maintained in good condition a splendid trans- 
portation system, has a strong and healthy financial stanc- 
ing, and has regularly paid fair, if not liberal dividends 
to its stockholders. The financial condition of the other, 
and, in general, the reasons therefor, you all know. 


Increases to All to Relieve Average. 


And so I say that, while desirous of according that 
which is right to the carriers as much as to the shippers, 
one may well hesitate about assuming responsibility for 
approving large increases in rates for the purpose of 
relieving a financial strain that is composed of the aver- 
age of the necessities of such roads as the Burlington, 
the Northwestern, the Union Pacific, the Great Northern, 
the Northern Pacific and the Santa Fe on the one hand, 
and the Frisco, the Rock Island, the Alton, the Wabash, 
the Great Western and the Missouri Pacific on the other 
hand. 

The Commission has consistently declined to prescribe 
rates based alone upon the favorable conditions obtaining 
as to the short line and the strongest, richest carrier. 
It should. of course, decline to approve rates based only 
upon the conditions and needs obtaining upon the line 
of the carrier that is poorest and that has an unfor- 
tunately located line. . 

I have traveled some upon the railroads of Europe. 
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They have some roads which, for those countries and 
for the services demanded from them, are excellent, well- 
equipped transportation agencies, which perform an ac- 
ceptable service. They would not, however, be able to 
meet the demands in our country. Taking into consid- 
eration circumstances and conditions, I think that we 
have the best railroad service in the world. There are 
many improvements that might be made, and some that 
ought to be made, but in general it is good and efficient. 

The latest figures available show that the charge 
for the transportation of freight is much lower per ton- 
mile in the United States than it is in other -countries. 
Glancing over comparative figures for recent years, we 
find that the ton-mile revenue in various countries is: 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, 2.39 cents; Germany, 
1.37 cents; France, 1.3 cents; Austria, 1.45 cents; Nor- 
way, 1.6 cents; Belgium, 1.14 cents; Switzerland, 2.92 
cents; New South Wales, 1.76 cents, and South Australia, 
1.94 cents, while for the United States it was in 1913, 7.29 
mills. 

These figures, however, do not tell all the story. 
Referring to other figures, we find that the railroads 
of the United States move 2,737 tons of freight one mile 
per capita per annum, while in Germany, where the move- 
ment by rail is heavier than in other European countries, 
the railroads move only 582 tons one mile per capita 
per annum. I believe it has been recognized by success- 
ful business men that a large volume of business with 
a small profit on each transaction is more desirable than 
a small volume and larger profits on each deal. 

The railroads of Europe are capitalized much more 
heavily than are those of the United States. They are 
much more completely equipped with signal and other 
safety devices than are our roads, and generally their 
roadhed and stations are more exnensively constructed 
and with a view to more permanency. 


In many of those countries the railroads are largely 
or wholly owned by the governments. But, on the whole, 
such ownership and operation has not proven entirely 
satisfactory, and it certainly has not afforded the people 
cheaper transportation than could have been furnished 
under private ownership, properly regulated. 

We have 250,000 miles of railroad, serving a broad 
territory, in much of which the commerce and traffic is 
heavy, and in all of which the commerce and traffic is 
growing rapidly. We hear much about inducements to 
build new roads. In my judgment, what is needed is, not 
so much the building of new roads, but the development 
of those that are already built, so as to make of each 
an efficient agency, properly equipped with terminals and 
rolling stock, all maintained in such condition as to 
afford prompt, dependable and safe service. 


If the public demands such roads, it must be willing 
to pay reasonable prices for the services performed by 
them. If the railroads desire to have and to operate 
with profit such roads, they must convince the public 
that they are, and are to be,.operated along business 
lines and at rates that fairly compensate for the service 
performed and yield a fair profit upon the value of the 
property which is devoted to the public use. 

Both the railroads and the public must contribute 
to the effort to bring about this nearly ideal condition. 
ach, while guarding its own rights and interests with 
appropriate jealousy and zeal, must recognize and respect 
the rights of the other. But even when that is done 
there will be honest differences of opinion which must 
be decided by a third party, whose decisions must be 





based in law and in right, and in whose integrity and 
fair-mindedness both have confidence. 

And now, if I do not trespass too far upon your 
time, a few words as to changes in the law and in its 
administration. I know that you are giving attention to 
these questions and I disclaim any desire or intent to 
influence your conclusions or actions. I express a few 
thoughts along those lines for what they are worth. 

Shipper’s Right of Appeal. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
that the courts have no jurisdiction to review a negative 
order of the Commission, and some think that this gives 
the carriers a right that is withheld from the shippers. 
Personally, I see no reason why the law should not give 
the shippers the same right of appeal that it gives to 
the carrier. I do not think that such right would be 
of great benefit to the shippers. The Supreme Court 
has laid down the limits within which the courts can 
review the findings of the Commission. The courts may 
inquire whether or not the Commission has proceeded 
lawfully, whether or not its findings are supported by 
competent evidence, and whether or not its order invades 
the constitutional rights of the carrier. If the proceeding 
has been conducted lawfully, and the findings are sup- 
ported by evidence, and the order does not invade the 
carrier’s constitutional rights, the court may not set aside 
the order or substitute its judgment for that of the Com- 
mission. 

Of course, the shipper has just as much right to a 
lawful proceeding- and a finding based upon competent 
evidence as has the carrier. The constitutional rights 
of the shipper are not at all the same as those of the 
carrier. The law does not attempt to regulate the ship- 
pers’ selling prices. 

As has been seen by the annual reports of the Com- 
mission, we think that there is a defect in the law in 
that the periods of limitation within which the carrier 
may demand the payment of uncollected undercharges 
are much longer than the period within which the shipper 
may bring action for recovery of an unreasonable charge. 
In a few instances this has caused real hardship. 


The Cummins Amendment. 


Conditions that are probably different from those that 
were anticipated have sprung from the most recently 
enacted amendment to the Act to regulate commerce. 
It has been strongly urged that the amendment was 
never intended to apply to shipments by express or to 
the transportation of baggage. We have been unable to 
discover any clear indication that it attempts to draw 
any distinction between carriers by rail and express com- 
panies. The Supreme Court has held that that portion 
of the law applied to the transportation of baggage. 
Congress knew of that decision and it made no provision 
in the amendment for excluding baggage from its terms. 
By the canons of statutory construction, therefore, the 
law must be held to apply to baggage. If the Congress 
desires to exempt the transportation of baggage and 
shipments by express from the operation of this pro- 
vision, it can, of course, effect that by further amendment. 

The question of reparation for damages suffered from 
the exaction of an unreasonable rate or from an unjust 
discrimination has been and is one upon which decided 
differences of opinion are entertained and expressed. The 
Supreme Court has made it clear that in a discrimination 
case the damage suffered may be more or less than that 
measured by the exact extent of the unjust discrimina- 
tion, and the true measure of the damage suffered must, 
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therefore, be shown by competent proof. There are those 
who assert that the same rule should be applied in 
awarding reparation because of the exaction of an un- 
reasonable rate. The Commission has not accepted this 
view, but has heid that the one who bears the unreason- 
able charge has been damaged to the extent that the 
charge exceeded that which it has been found would 
have been reasonable. 


Relief for the Commission. 


A good deal has been said and written about the 
necessity for a reorganization of the work of the Com- 
mission, or the Commission itself. No one realizes more 
fully than do the members of the Commission the mag- 
nitude and the complexity of the duties placed upon the 
Commission. The system under which our courts are 
organized and their several jurisdictions defined is often 
pointed to as a pattern for organizing the work of the 
Commission. Inasmuch as in ordinary litigation before 
the courts the parties affected are generally all before 
the court, while in matters coming before the Commis- 
sion the whole public is interested and many who are 
not before the Commission in the case may be affected 
by the conclusion reached, we may well doubt the wis- 
dom and practicability of dividing the jurisdiction geo- 
graphically, with the certainty that at times cases in- 
volving substantially the same facts and the same prin- 
ciple will be decided differently in different jurisdictions. 
The Supreme Court pointed out the impossibility of main- 
taining the underlying principles of the act if the courts 
in their several jurisdictions were to pass upon questions 
of an administrative or a quasi-legislative nature. 

The Commission has given much thought to this sub- 
ject and to the various plans that have been suggested 
for simplifying and expediting the work of the Commis- 
sion and reached the conclusion that the largest measure 
of relief and the best results would be secured by en- 
larging the membership of the Commission and authoriz- 
ing it to divide itself into groups or divisons, each divi- 
sion to have and exercise all the powers of the Com- 
mission in the matters or cases referred to it. This 
would give us a mobile but still a centralized body, which 
could change its divisions and assignments to divisions 
when and as circumstances might require. 

Personally I feel that the valuation work is of such 
magnitude and importance and of such a technical nature 
that a commission or a division of the Commission should 
give their undivided attention to the new and intricate 
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problems which will arise in numbers as that work pro- 
gresses, and especially as the time for fixing upon a 
valuation approaches. 


Bureaus and Assistants. 


The Commission can perform the many duties de- 
volving upon it only by thorough organization of its sev- 
eral bureaus and calling to its aid the most competent 
assistants available. Some feature of our administrative 
work, as, for example, the safety appliance features, are 
so well organized and the principles of those laws are 
so well defined and established that they give the Com- 
mission but a minimum of trouble and demand but little 
of the time of the Commissioners. Where work or busi- 
ness expands with rapidity it is not always possible to 
extend an efficient organization as rapidly as might be 
wished. 

The development of effective and beneficial regula- 
tion of the affairs of an industry of such magnitude and 
vital importance as that of transportation in this country 
is absorbingly interesting. It inspires one who is actively 
engaged in the work to bring to it his best thought and 
efforts. It brings to one a tremendous responsibility, 
plenty of hard work, and, like all public service, more 
or less unjust criticism. Bearing responsibility does not 
wear heavily on the one whose heart is in his work and 
who has the courage of his convictions. Hard work does 
not hurt one, and unjust criticism, while unpleasant at 
times, will never affect the judgment or influence the 
actions of the man whose conscience tells him that he 
has done the right thing in the light as it is given to 
him to see. ‘ 

But, be he never so able, the commanding general 
cannot win battles without assistants and soldiers, the 
manager of a successful industrial concern or railroad 
must have the loyal co-operation of his forces, the ex- 
ecutive or administrative official who succeeds must have 
the cordial support of others who desire to see and par- 
ticipate in his success. And so, in order that those con- 
ditions which all right-minded men would be glad to see 
in the transportation business may be attained and firmly 
established, it is necessary that you and many others 
contribute each his part, no matter how small. As the 
light grows stronger and better days dawn for railroads 
and their patrons as a result of these efforts, everyone 
who has contributed to the better order of things by 
some helpful word or action will experience a sense of 
satisfaction over a good deed done. 


National Industrial Traffic League 


Mid-Year Meeting Held in Toledo—Reports of Committees with Debate and Action on Them 


(By a Staff Correspondent at Toledo, Ohio.) 


The National Industrial Traffic League closed here 
Friday, Sept. 10, one of the most successful and best at- 
tended mid-year meetings it has ever held. The members 
were especially gratified over the fact that a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission came to make an 
address and that he paid tribute to their fairness in his 
address. 

At the Thursday afternoon session, E, J. McVann, 
chairman of the Legislative Committee, said he felt that 
there was ample authority under the Act to Regulate Com- 
merece as it now stands for the Commission to undertake 
the making of a classification, and he was therefore of the 
opinion that there was no occasion for further action upon 
the part of the committee. 


President H. G. Wilson said the question before the 
league was as to whether or not the initiative should be 
taken by it, irrespective of the question of the need of ad- 
ditional legislation. It was stated that the league had 
never taken a definite stand on the question of a uniform 
classification except as to descriptions and rules, a split 
occurring every time the question of ratings came up. 

In discussing the question of consolidation of tariffs 
of individual carriers in Official Classification territory, it 
was developed that only one concrete proposition had 
been presented to the committee on behalf of shippers, 
and this had been the suggested establishment of associa- 
tion issues covering the basing rates between points in 
Central Freight Association and trunk line territory, and 
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Peoria, Chicago, St. Louis and Upper Mississippi River 
crossings. In line with this suggestion the committee 
wrote to a number of the railways. Six out of ten were 
against it, three declined to express any view, and one 
failed to reply. Of those lines that were against the 
proposition, several gave in detail their reasons and it 
was shown that the plan would not only not result ina sim- 
plification of tariffs, but would make necessary a large 
increase in their number. In view of this fact the league, 
while it again went on record as being in favor of the 
principle of the simplification of tariffs, decided to let the 
specific matter drop. ‘ 


The Pomerene Bill 


The legislation committee reported that it had been 
informed that certain features which had been objection- 
able in the original Pomerene bill had been eliminated 
and that it was certain the bill would be introduced in the 
next Congress with every hope of passage. The commit- 
tee recommended an amendment to the so-called Cummins 
Amendment to the Act to Regulate Commerce so that it 
would except baggage, merchandise transported as bag- 
gage, and shipments forwarded by express, from its pro- 
visions. This recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 

Chairman McVann said that inasmuch as the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals had passed on the question as 
to the distinction between cases of reparation resting on 
unreasonableness of rates, challenged, as against those 
resting on discrimination, there was no need for further 
action on the part of the league. 

On the question of amending Section 4 of the Act so 
that it would provide that the through rate should not ex- 
ceed the combination of locals even though one factor 
has an unchallenged state rate, there was considerable dis- 
cussion and the league finally went on record in favor of 
an amendment to the law to provide that the through rate 
should not exceed combinations of lawful* rates, using 
therefor any factor which had not been enjoined or set 
aside by competent authority. 

On the question of the disposition of fractions in the 
establishment of freight rates, it was developed that if 
no other fraction than one-half were to be used, all dec- 
imals under the half to’ be discarded, and all rates carry- 
ing decimals over the half to be raised to the next whole 
number, serious injury would be done to at least one con- 
cern whose traffic manager was present, as he had found 
that a large percentage of the rates his company was 
using would be increased by such a procedure and only a 
few of them lessened. In view of this fact the committee 
on tariffs, which had this matter in charge, received 
further time for consideration, 


Bill of Lading Committee 


W. M. Hopkins, chairman of the bill of lading com- 
mittee, stated that as the league had asked for a rehear- 
ing on the bill of lading question, and had given the 
matter serious consideration, the committee was in posi- 
tion to make a definite report, which was as follows: 

“It will be recalled that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission undertook on its own initiative a general investi- 
gation as to the terms and provisions of bills of lading, 
particularly confining its hearings to the domestic form 
of bills of lading, and that this investigation was con- 
cluded and oral argument made before the Commission on 
March 4, 1914. In this case the league was represented 
through the bill of lading committee, presented evidence 
as to objections to the conditions of the bill of lading, 
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filed brief and made oral argument. Since that time we 
have been awaiting the decision of the Commission. 

“In the meantime Congress at its last session passed 
the so-called Cummins law which has a direct bearing 
upon the.bill of lading question. The Commission in a 
report expressed its view to the effect that the Cummins 
law would undoubtedly make it necessary to reopen the 
bill of- lading case and that when this was done the entire 
question would probably be gone into, dealing with all the 
various forms of bills of lading and the terms and provi- 
sions thereof. The league had already prior to and after 
the passage of the Cummins amendment made application 
to the Commission for a reopening of the case. 

“The important effect of the passage of the Cummins 
law is to absolutely prohibit a carrier to exempt itself in 
any way, by any limitation of any character whatsoever, 
in any contract, receipt rule, or regulation, from its com- 
mon law liability for any loss, damage or injury to prop- 
erty caused by it. Conversely the shipper is prevented 
from in any way releasing the carrier from its liability. In 
this respect the situation is quite different than that which 
existed prior to the passage of the Cummins law. 

“In view of this situation your committee is of the 
opinion that the best interests of all concerned will be 
served by eliminating from the bill of lading all terms and 
provisions provided by law, and inserting only such as it is 
thought should be put in there by way of information. 

“It is, therefore, recommended that all of Section 1 
of the conditions of the present Uniform Bill of Lading as 
published in Official Classification territory should be elim- 
inated, as this is simply a statement of the law on the 
subjection of liability of carrier for loss, damage or delay 
caused by it and of the causes for which it is not liable. 
Sections 2, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 should also all be eliminated, 
as the portions of these sections which are not contrary 
to law are simply a statement of the law. 

“In other words, all of the sections above referred 
to in no way constitute an agreement between shipper and 
carrier, but are merely a statement of the law. 

“This is also true of Section 3, except that inasmuch 
as this section covers the question of time for filing notice 
of or for the filing of claims, and for the institution of 
suits, these being provisions .of the law which the shipper 
must observe in order to protect his right of recovery for 
less, damage or delay, it is thought advisable that this 
should be printed as a condition of the bill of lading for 
the information of shippers. This is also necessary from 
the.point of view of the carrier, as the law fixes a minimum 
time within which these steps for recovery must be 
taken, but does not fix the maximum time, and it is neces- 
sary that the carriers state the length of time upon which 
they determine. 

“Section 4 should be eliminated and the following 
substituted: ‘All property shall be subject to necessary 
cooperage and baling.’ The actual cost of same shall be 
charged to the owner, except when damage has been caused 
by the carrier.’ 

“It is also thought that the first and second paragraphs 
of Section 5 which set forth the necessity for party en- 
titled to receive property to remove it or be subject to a 
charge for storage and also set forth the right of the 
earrier to send goods to public warehouses, should be 
continued. This section also contains a similar provision 
as to demurrage charges on cars held for loading or un- 
loading. 

“On the fact of the bill of lading a change will, of 
course, have to be made in the reference to the bill of 
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lading being issued under Order No. 787 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, dated June 27, 1908, and also by 
authority of the report of the ‘Commission in case No. 49 
(ex parte), May 7, 1915, substituting therefor reference to 
such order as the Commission may issue upon the con- 
clusion of further hearings after reopening the case. 

“Reference in the bill of lading itself, or in the classifi- 
cation wherein the bill of lading is published, stating that 
property not shipped subject to the terms and conditions 
of the bill of lading will be carried under the terms of Rule 
1 of the classification which provides for ten per cent 
higher rates when the bill of lading is not used, should also 
be eliminated. In fact, Rule 1 of the classification should 
be stricken out. 

“The receipt portion on the fact of the bill of lading 
should be changed by striking out the last sentence which 
reads as follows: , 


It is mutually agreed, as to each carrier of all or any of 
said property over all or any portion of said route to destina- 
tion and as to each party any time interested in all or any of 
said property, that every service to be performed hereunder 
shall be subject to all the conditions, whether printed or writ- 
ten, herein contained (including conditions on back hereof) and 
which are agreed to by the shipper and accepted for himself 
and his assigns. 


“We also believe that the last portion of the previous 
sentence which reads ‘which said company agrees to carry 
to its usual place of delivery at said destination, if on its 
road otherwise to delivery to another carrier on the route 
to said destination’ should be stricken out and these words 
put in, ‘to be carried to said destination.’ So that with 
these changes it would simply be a receipt for the goods 
to be carried to destination. 

“The recommendations made with respect to domestic 
form of bill of lading apply to the straight bill of lading, 
but, of course, also apply to the order bill of lading except 
that the order bill of lading will be so designated and 
carry the present provision as to surrender of the original 
order bill of lading properly endorsed before delivery of 
the property is made by the carrier. 

“The Uniform Bill of Lading as in use in Western 
Classification territory and the Standard Bill of Lading 
as in use in Southern Classification territory to be sup- 
planted by the same form of bill of lading as suggested for 
Official Classification territory, so that there will be one 
Uniform Bill of Lading in all three territories. 

“The same changes as are recommended in the do- 
mestic form of bill of lading are also recommended with 
respect to the export form of bill of lading.” 

Because of the importance of the recommendations 
made in this report, the only action taken was to receive 
it and order its distribution to members for further con- 
sideration. 

President Wilson said the matter of foreign bills of 
lading had been discussed at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the league on the previous day and that it 
had been found that some of the conditions in this for- 
eign bill of lading were so ambiguous as to make neces- 
sary the formulation of a complaint concerning them. He 
stated that the millers had succeeded in getting the car- 
riers to extend the time within which claim must be filed 
from thirty days to four months, but there was a question 
as to when to begin to count time. 


Car Demurrage and Storage 


The first report called for on Friday was that if the 
committee on car demurrage and storage, but because one 
of the members of the committee objected to the adoption 
of the report as submitted, it was sent back to committee 
with instructions to give the matter further consideration. 
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Mr. Chandler of Boston explained the demurrage situa- 
tion in New England. He said that because of the pecu- 
liar complications in that section of the country, he did 
not believe the league committee should take any step 
that might be considered an interpretation of demurrage 
rules or tariffs. 

The league again went on record against the unneces- 
sary tracing of freight. The chairman of the committee, 
J. M. Belleville, in the report, made the statement that 
the practice of following shipments with so-called immedi- 
ate tracers was not only utterly useless, but that it cre- 
ated such a burden on the carriers that the legitimate 
tracer for goods which had really been delayed, entirely 
failed in its purpose. The report of this committee on 
the matter of incomplete expense bills which report was 
adopted by the league, was in substance that it is up to 
the receivers of freight to see that their expense bills are 
made complete before they are accepted. 

The report of this committee in the matter of pack- 
ing, marking and handling of freight was a svggestion 
that the league get out a manual of instructions to ship- 
ping clerks, similar to the one recently issued by the Gen- 
eral Managers’ Association of the Southeast. Mr. Belle- 
ville said he would get together the material for such a 
manual, and the league authorized him to proceed with 
the work. 

On the question of the one-in-ten rule in the marking 
of L. C. L. freight, the league went on record in favor of 
it, but felt that it should be carried in the classification 
instead of in the exceptions. 


Marks on Packages 


On the question of liability of the carriers when the 
marks on packages do not agree with shipping tickets, 
the committee submitted the following: 

“It is the firm belief of your committee that in the 
conference ruling made by the Commission upon this ques- 
tion, and their decision that marks upon the package should 
always govern in freight shipments as well as in express 
shipments, they cannot have had before them the fol- 
lowing facts: 

“As is well known to our members, the methods which 
have been followed for years by the express companies and 
the railroad companies in the waybilling of freight are en- 
tirely different. The express companies use no shipping 
tickets and have always done their waybilling and check- 
ing from the marks on the package. The railroad com- 
panies have always required shippers to fill out a shipping 
ticket and the waybilling is invariably done from this 
shipping ticket. In Rule 3, of the Official Classification, we 
find the following language: 

The marks On packages, bundles or pieces which are re- 
quired to be marked, must be compared with the shipping order 


and the bill of lading, and corrections, if necessary, made by 
the consignor or his representative before the receipt is signed, 


“We believe this to be a good rule and one that should 
be observed and be binding upon both parties. The bill of 
lading itself forms a contract between the railroad and the 
shipper, being under the regulations signed by both, and 
consequently it seems to us clear that this contract should 
govern. 

“This seems to us so important a matter that we be: 
lieve the league should take up some specific case with 
the Commission and endeavor to secure a revision of the 
ruling regarding this question.” 

The report of the committee on freight claims in the 
matter of the total collection of charges on prepaid ship- 
ments called attention to resolutions adopted by the As- 
sociation of American Railway Accounting Officers at its 
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meeting in Atlanta, Ga., this year. These resolutions were 
in substance, first, that carriers should see that all charges 
accruing up to and including the point where bill of lading 
is issued which are to follow to destination and the amount 
of prepayment by shipper are shown in the spaces pro- 
vided therefor; second, that when shippers’ forms of bill 
of lading were accepted they should conform in all essen- 
tial particulars to the uniform bill; third, interline billing 
was urged when joint through rates were in effect; fourth, 
the stamping of shipping orders and bills of lading with 
the word “prepaid,” including the amount when ship- 
ments are paid; and finally, the use of the association’s 
standard form of waybill was urged. The committee ex- 
pressed its gratification at the attitude of the carriers 
and the league adopted the following resolutions: 

‘*Resolved, That the National Industrial Traffic League 
heartily endorses the action of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railway Accounting Officers at their meeting in At- 
lanta, Ga., April 28, in recommending the extensjon of in- 
terline billing whenever joint through rates are in effect, 
and we urge the adoption of this recommendation by the 
carriers.” 

Return of Freight Bills 


On the question of the return of freight bills to claim- 
ants after the adjustment of claims, the committee re- 
ported that it was its understanding that when claims 
were presented to the carrier which required the attach- 
ment of the original paid freight bill, it became, if the 
claim was paid, a necessary part of the carrier’s record, 
but that if the claim was declined, the papers that were 
contributed by the claimant, including the freight bill, 
should be returned to him. : 


The committee invited information from members of 
the league wherever action different from this was at- 
tempted by the carriers. 

Chairman Belleville reported that he had recently re- 
ceived a letter from the National Association of Railway 
Commissioners which indicated that that organization 
would be glad to co-operate with the league in whatever 
way was possible, and it was felt that this action was of 
such importance as to warrant the attendance of Mr. 
Belleville at the annual meeting of the association, if, in 
the judgment of the executive committee, the finances of 
the league justified it. 

In the matter of the decision of the Commission in 
the case of Ludowici-Celadon Co. vs. Florida East Coast 
Railway, which decision. was reported in The Traffic World 
of Aug. 7, 1915, the question at issue being the refund of 
an overcharge to consignee without either requiring the 
surrender of the original freight bill or the execution of 
a bond, the freight claim committee made the following 
report: 

“Without intending any criticism of the decision of 
the Commission in this case, which was on strictly legal 
grounds, we believe that the carrier in this instance failed 
in his clear duty to the shipper and was morally responsi- 
ble for the loss sustained by him. We submit the follow- 
ing resolution and move its adoption: 

“Whereas, The rules of the Freight Claim Association 
adopted and in force among practically all of the carriers 
that claims for overcharge must not be paid without the 
surrender of the original paid freight bill or in case of 
loss of same the furnishing of a good and sufficient bond, 
this being to save possible loss to the railroad company, 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the National Industrial Traffic League 
fully believe in the justice of the rule of the Freight Claim 
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Association requiring that all claims for overcharge be 
supported by the original paid freight bill, or in event of 
its loss the execution of a good and sufficient bond and 
that the rule should apply as well to voluntary refund of 
overcharge discovered by the carrier as to claims for over. 
charge presented by either shipper or consignee, and that 
when refunds are made without the safeguard above indi- 
cated the railroad does not fulfill its plain duty, and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That this question be taken up by the prop- 
er officers of the league with the carriers with a view 
to securing such action as will prevent the recurrence of 
similar cases. 

The report was accepted and the committee was con- 
tinued with the suggestion that the matter might be taken 
up with the Interstate Commerce Commission to the end 
that a conference ruling covering ‘the subject be issued. 

The Committee on Transportation Instrumentalities, J. 
S. Marvin, chairman, reported that it had sent to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission the statement of the atti- 
tude of the league on the question of a freer interchange 
of cars. It also reported that at the May meeting of the 
American Railway Association resolutions were adopted 
providing for a committee of twenty-five to develop some 
workable plan to minimize the movement of empty cars 
in good as well as in bad order. The report was accepted 
and the committee was continued. 

The advisory committee, O. F. Bell, chairman, re- 
ported on the favorable outcome in I. and S. Docket Nos. 
535 and 545, and expressed its appreciation of the co- 
operation of the members of the league who took an active 
part in protesting the tariffs involved and in furnishing 
data, appearing as witnesses and contributing financially 
to the conduct of these cases. The report was accepted 
and the committee continued. 


Weighing Committee 

The report of the weighing committee, O. F. Bell, 
chairman, was accepted, the resolutions submitted by it 
were adopted and the committee was continued: The re- 
port was as follows: 

“In connection with the efforts being made to secure 
the general adoption by all carriers of the National Code of 
Weighing Rules, your Weighing Committee has experi- 
enced special difficulty in certain sections of the coun- 
try with Section E of Rule 3 reading as follows: 

When the actual tare of a car has been ascertained im- 
mediately before loading, it shall be used in lieu of the marked 
ture, except as provided in Section F. 

Section F of the rule is similar to Section E, provid- 
ing for use of the actual tare at destination when secured 
after car has been unloaded. 

“When this question of actual tare weight was under 
discussion in the joint conferences between the respective 
committees of the league and the American Railway As- 
sociation, the representatives of the carriers were not in 
favor of any rule that would encourage the practice of 
weighing cars light to secure the actual tare weight and 
tend to discourage the use of the stenciled tare weight. 
The contention of the carriers being that under the regu- 
lations adopted by the American Railway Association for 
reweighing and restenciling of cars the differences be- 
tween actual and stenciled weights would be practically 
eliminated. Your committee, however, contended that 
the general inaccuracy of stenciled tare weights and the 
necessity for more correct net weights than can be ob- 
tained by using these stenciled tare weights warranted 
it in insisting upon the recognition of such actual tare 
weight when ascertained. 
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“Further, your committee also insisted that when the 
actual tare weight is ascertained before loading there 
should be no charge for such weighing. It was the view 
of the members of the committee that securing correct 
weights is just as much in the interest of the carrier as 
the shipper and that when the scale is located convenient- 
ly at the point of loading or unloading on the tracks of 
the shipper and the carrier is not obliged to switch cars 
to a distant railroad scale for weighing there is no 
service involved for which shipper should be required to 
pay. 

“Admitting that the carrier should not, as a practical. 
matter, be required to weigh all cars light before loading, 
your committee was of the opinion that there was ample 
justification for requiring this weighing to be done with- 
out charge, under the conditions above referred to. 

“It was finally agreed to adopt that rule set forth 
above. (Sec. E, Rule 3.) This rule authorized the use 
of the actual tare weight when ascertained, and read in 
connection with Sec. A of Rule 9, which provides that 
no charge shall be made for weighing when weights are 
obtained for the assessment of freight charges, was under- 
stood by all concerned as providing that no charge should 
be made for weighing the car loaded or empty, or both. 

“The light weighing of cars at destination, after un- 
loading, is covered by Sections B and C of Rule 9, and by 
Rule 8, which provide that if such weighing does not re- 
sult in correction of billed weight the weighing may be 
charged for. The application of these rules with respect 
to weighing the empty car at destination has been made 
more definite by the adoption of the following interpreta- 
tion: 

Question: When a shipper or consignee requests that a car 
containing a commodity which from its inherent nature is not 
subject to shrinkage be reweighed and if such reweighing dis- 
closes no error in the billed weight of more than the tolerance 
but upon request of the carrier weighs the car light and the 
result of such reweighing of the light car, taken into considera- 
tion with the result of the weighing of the loaded car, discloses 
error in the billed weight of more than the tolerance, shall a 


charge be made for reweighing either the loaded or empty car? 
Answer: No. 


“It now develops that certain carriers have published 
charges for weighing cars loaded and empty, providing 
as to the weighing of loaded cars that charge will not be 
made when weight ascertained is used for assessment of 
freight charges, but making no similar provision as to the 
weighing of empty cars. The result is that in certain sec- 
tions of the country bills are being rendered for weighing 
the empty car, before loading, notwithstanding that the 
net weight thus ascertained is used for assessment of 
freight charges. 

“A circular has been addressed to the members of the 
league requesting statements as to variations between 
stenciled and actual tare weights and a conference has 
been requested with the committee of the American Rail- 
way Association to further consider this matter and ob- 
tain report from that association as to the result of its 
negotiations with the carriers concerned, the matter hav- 
ing already been considered at once joint conference be- 
tween our respective committees. The statements so far 
received in response to our circular from members who 
have kept record of the variations referred to show that 
the expectation of the carriers has not been realized and 
substantiate our contention that the stenciled tare weights 
are not any more reliable now than when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made its investigation in the mat- 
ter of alleged irregularities and discrepancies in the 
weighing of freight. 

“It is the intention of your committee to prosecute 
this matter to a definite conclusion in harmony with the 
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code of rules as agreed to by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation and approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.” 
Resolution Submitted by Weighing Committee 
“Whereas, Tariffs of carriers have been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which do not conform 
to the code of rules regarding weighing agreed to by the 
Weighing Committees of the National Industrial Traffic 
League and the American Railway Association and ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
“Whereas, Certain groups of shippers have had confer- 
ences with the carriers publishing such tariffs, and 
“Whereas, Such carriers believe that their tariffs do 


conform to the code of rules stated above, therefore be it 


“Resolved, That the Weighing Committee of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League be instructed to continue 
conferences with the American Railway Association with 
the view of having all carriers publish weighing tariffs in 
accord with the agreement of the Weighing Committees 
of the National Industrial Traffic League and the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, and the Weighing Committee of 
the National Industrial Traffic League is further instructed 
if in its judgment it is deemed necessary and with the 
approval of the Executive Committee to ask the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to reopen the weighing case for 
final settlement.” 

The Banquet 

The informal dinner given by the league Thursday 
evening was one of the most enjoyable and successful 
from the viewpoint of attendance the league has ever 
given. 

Interstate Commerce Commissioner Edgar E. Clark 
was the guest of honor and delivered an address, which 
is printed in full elsewhere in this issue. 

Frank Mulholland, past-president of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs, made the address of wel- 
come, and Francis B. James of Washington, D. C., spoke 
briefly on the principles forming the foundation for the 
Act to regulate commerce and the need for further legis- 
lation so as to keep that law abreast of the changing 
conditions of the times. 

The annual meeting of the league will be held in 
Chicago the 11th and 12th of November, and the election 
of officers will occur at this time. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

As a whole, the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, was 
a poorer one in volume of business for the railroads of 
the country than the year ended June 30, 1914. That 
is true, notwithstanding the fact that for April, May 
and June the monthly returns of operating revenues and 
expenses, made to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
indicated an improvement. The practically complete 
figures for July, the first month of the current fiscal 
year, show a continued improvement in the business of 
the roads in the eastern district. The betterment is so 
great that the figures for the whole country show im- 
provement, notwithstanding the glow of returning health 
did not extend over the railroads of the southern and 
western districts. 

The statistics on which these assertions are based 
are those sent by the railroads to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and are prepared in accordance with 
the rules of the Commission. They differ somewhat 
from the statistics which the railroads prepare, and 
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sometimes give out, for publication in New York. The 
ones prepared for publication in New York sometimes 
are a bit optimistic and sometimes gloomy, without 
apparent reason. 

The operating revenue for the roads having receipts 
in excess of $1,000,000 per annum fell off during the 
year ended June 30, 1915, from $2,991,000,000 to $2,889,- 
000,000. In the eastern district the reduction in operat- 
ing revenue was from $1,313,000,000 to $1,282,000,000. In 
the southern district the reduction was from $466,248,- 
000 to $423,898,000, and in the western the operating 
revenue fell from $1,211,000,000 to $1,182,000,000. 

But heavy cuts in expenses enabled the roads of the 
eastern district to show a larger “net operating rev- 
enue” and a larger “railway operating income.” The 
quoted words are the technical terms used by the 
statiticians to distinguish what is left when the ordi- 
nary cost of running a railroad is subtracted from what 
is paid for carrying freight and passengers. The re- 
mainder in that instance is the net operating revenue. 
When deductions have been made on account of taxes, 
which may or may not have been paid, and for uncol- 
lectible revenues, what is left is called the railway 
operating income. 

Taking the country as a whole, the cut in expenses 
during the year ended June 30 last was from $2,155,- 
000,000 to $2,032,000,000. In the eastern district the cut 
was from $994,178,000 to $928,178,000. In the southern 
it was from $338,372,000 to $309,895,000 and in the west- 
ern from $822,583,000 to $794,533,000. 

These reductions, brought about by the elimination 
of trains, the furloughing of employes and other econo- 
omies, resulted in an increase in the net operating 
revenue, for the country as a whole, from $836,256,009 
to $856,339,000, or from $3,682 to $3,747 per mile of road 
operated. In the year ended June 30, 1913, the net per 
mile of road was $4,216, so that, while there was im- 
provement in the net, by means of economies, it was 
$469 per mile behind 1913. 

In the eastern district the net rose from $319,620,- 
000 to $354,261,000, or from $5,400 to $6,023 per mile of 
road. In the year ended June 30, 1913, the net per mile 
was $6,721. 

In the southern district the net fell from $127,875,- 
000 to $114,094,000, or from $3,040 to $2,696. In 1913 the 
net was $3,068. 

In the western district the net fell from $388,768,000 
to $387,604,000, or from $3,092 to $3,043. In 1913 the 
net was $3,568. 


The practically complete figures for July, issued by 
the Commission on September 10, indicate, it is believed, 
that the current fiscal year is going to be a better one 
than that which ended on June 30 last, although there 
is great uncertainty, even among trained business observ- 
ers, as to what would be the effect of an early ending 
of the war, or a slump in the ability of either collection 
of allies to continue buying in the United States. The 
summary shows that the volume of business probably 
increased in July, in comparison with that moving in 
July, 1914, because the operating revenue for the coun- 
try as a whole rose from $245,994,000 to $248,402,000. 
That increase. was due wholly to the increase in the 
eastern district, in which the operating revenue went 
up.from $104,633,000 to $108,980,000. 

In the southern district the revenue fell from $37,- 
151,000 to $35,638,000. In the western it fell from $104,- 
209,000. to $103,762,000. 

But as during the whole of the fiscal year ended 
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June 30 big reductions in expenses enabled the carriers 
in the country as a whole, and in each of the districts, 
to exhibit a larger net. In the country as a whole the 
reduction was from $171,311,000 to $164,841,000; in the 
eastern district from $73,843,000 to $71,385,000; in the 
southern from $27,900,000 to $25,440,000, and in the 
western from $69,567,000 to $68,015,000. 

These swats at the expense account brought about 
an increase in the net, for the whole country, from 
$74,682,000 to $83,561,000, or from $337 ‘to $375 per mile. 

In the eastern district the net rose from $30,789,000 
to $37,595,000, or from $565 to $689 per mile. In the 
southern district the net rose from $9,251,000 to $10,- 
198,000, or from $220 to $242 per mile. In the western 
the net glided up from $34,641,000 to $35,766,000, or from 
$277 to $283 per mile. - 


MILWAUKEE MERCHANTS PROTEST 





The following letter has been sent to the/members of 
the Merchants and Manufacturers Associgtion, Milwau- 
kee by Frank Barry, traffic secretary of organization: 

“C., M. & St. P. Ry. Tariff G. F. D. No. 10000-B, I. C. C. 
No. B-3170 and C. & N. W. Ry. Tariff G. F. D. No. 11600-B, 
I. C. C. No. 7605, both effective Oct. 1, 1915, announce the 
cancellation of application of the Illinois Classification to 
traffic moving between Milwaukee and points in the state 
of Illinois and St Louis, Mo., and the substitution of the 
Western Classification. 


“The application of the Illinois Classification to this 
traffic has been of long standing, and was established for 
the purpose of placing Milwaukee manufacturers, jobbers 
and wholesalers who compete with Chicago concerns in 
the Illinois markets on a parity as to classification and 
rates with Chicago. It has been equalized by concessions 
granted to Chicago in the basis of class rates to a large 
section of Wisconsin, where direct line-mileage from Mil- 
waukee is less than from Chicago. 


“Many ratings contained in the Western Classification 
differ from, and some are higher than, those in the Illi- 
nois Classification, and the proposed substitution will re- 
sult in material disadvantage and advance in freights for 
Milwaukee shippers and receivers. 


“The Traffic Bureau is now making a comparison of 
the classifications referred to, in order to ascertain the 
effect that the proposed change will make. Members of 
this association are requested to assist in this investigation 
by reviewing the two classifications and promptly report- 
ing to the bureau advances applying to their shipments. 


“The Merchants and Manufacturers Association will 
at once submit to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
protest against the proposed change and petition for sus- 
pension of the tariffs involved, pending investigation and 
hearing in the matter.” 


FREIGHT ORGANIZATIONS MERGED. 


The Trans-Missouri Freight Bureau has been absorbed 
by the Western Trunk Line Committee. Practically all 
the lines that are members of the former are also mem- 
bers of the latter, and it was felt that maintaining the 
two organizations resulted in considerable duplication 
and lost motion. W. A. Poteet, who was chairman of 
the Trans-Missouri Freight Bureau, at Kansas City, has 
moved part of his office force to Chicago and is now in 
the office with E. B. Boyd, chairman of the Western Trunk 
Line Committee. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
' Copyrighted). 


CUSTODY AND CONTROL OF GOODS. 
Bill of Lading: 

(Mo. App.) Bill of lading does not make the contract 
of shipment, but only evidences it.—Keithley vs. Lusk, 
177 S. W., 756. 

Remedy: 

(Mo. App.) Where an agreement concerning further 
transportation over the line of a connecting carrier was 
made after the goods had reached the state of Arkansas, 
and they were only to be transported to another point 
in that state, the local laws govern.—Keithley vs. Lusk, 
177 S. W., 756. 

(Tex. Civ. App.) The validity of a provision in a 
bill of lading issued for an interstate shipment must be 
determined under the federal interstate commerce acts.— 
Hovey vs. Tankersley, 177 S. W., 153. 

Title: 

(Neb.) A bank which pays amount of drafts to 
drawer. held entitled to possession of merchandise until 
the drafts, with bills of lading attached, were paid to it 
in full—Huffman vs. Henry Motor Co., 153 N. W., 566. 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER. 


Evidence: 

(Ala. App.) Evidence held to justify refusal of 
charge to find for carrier on cause of action predicated 
on failure to deliver—Louisville & N. R. Co. vs. Cheat- 
wood, 68 So., 720. 

Sale: 

(Kan.) <A carrier which sells property for refusal of 
the consignee to receive it is chargeable with interest 
on the proceeds in excess of the freight while they are 
withheld from the shipper.—Stevens-Scott Grain Co. Vs. 
Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 149 P., 744. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY. 


Burden of Proof: 

(Ala. App.) <A carrier, delaying transportation of 
freight, to escape liability, must prove freedom from neg- 
ligence.—Louisville & N. R. Co. vs. Cheatwood, 68 So., 720. 
Insurer: 

(Ala. App.) Carrier is not an insurer against delay 
in transporting freight, and is only responsible for neg- 
ligence.—Louisville & N. R. Co. vs. Cheatwood, 68 So., 720. 
Measure of Damages: 

(Ala. App.) Measure of damages for delay in deliver- 
ing goods is generally diminution in market value between 
the time when they ought to have been delivered and 
the time when they were delivered. with interst.—Louis- 
Ville & N. R. Co. vs. Cheatwood, 68 So., 720. 

When a carrier has notice of facts apprising it that 
a shipper would sustain loss of the use of goods by delay 
in delivery, measure of damages is value of use during 
delay.—Id. 

(Okla.) Under Rev. Laws 1910, 2869, the detriment 
from a carrier’s delay is deemed the depreciation during 
the delay in the intrinsic value of the shipment, and also 
in the market value, otherwise than by reason of the 
depreciation in intrinsic value, at place where the ship- 
ment should have been delivered.—Missouri, K. & T. Ry. 
Co. vs. Foote, 149 P., 223. 


In a shipper’s action for damages from unnecessary 


and unreasonable delay, only such damages as were con- 
templated or could reasonably be presumed to have been 
contemplated were recoverable.—Id. 

Peculiar circumstances held not contemplated by the 
carrier, if not communicated to it by the shipper.—Id. 
Special Damages: 

(Ala. App.) Shipper suing for delay in delivery of 
goods may not recover value of use of property and also 
interest on value during delay.—Louisville & N. R. Co. 
vs. Cheatwood, 68 So., 720. 

Shipper may not recover for inconvenience and ex- 
pense in absence of evidence on the subject.—Id. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Freezing: 

(Ark.) <A carrier of potatoes in charge of the loading 
and transportation is liable for injuries from freezing.— 
St. Louis, I. M. & S. R. Co. vs. Hudgins Produce Co., 177 
S. W., 400. 

Inherent Nature: 

(Minn.) Where a shipment is injured through its 
inherent tendency to decay, and not through the earrier’s 
negligence, the carrier is not liable—Presley Fruit Co. 
vs. St. Louis, I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 153 N. W., 115. 
Insurer: 

(Ark.) <A carrier of goods is practically an insurer 
against all losses save those arising from act of God, of 
the public enemy, duly constituted authority, or the in- 
herent vice of the goods shipped.—St. Louis, I. M. & S. 
R. Co. vs. Hudgins Produce Co., 177 S. W., 400. 
Presumption: 

(Ark.) The receipt of goods in a damaged condition 
raises a presumption that the carrier'was negligent.—St. 
Louis, I. M. & S. R. Co. vs. Hudgins Produce Co., 177 
S. W., 400. 

-(Minn.) Where a highly perishable shipment, deliv- 
ered to the carrier in good condition, arrives damaged, 
there is a prima facie. but weak, presumption of negli- 
gence.—Presley Fruit Co. vs. St. Louis, I. M. & S. Ry. 
Co., 153 N. W.,. 115. 

Special Damages: 

(Kan.) Interest is not recoverable in an action for 
injury to, or destruction of, property in transit.—Stevens- 
Scott Grain Co. vs, Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 149 P., 744. 
Special Pleading: 

(Md. App.) In an action against a carrier, where 
specific negligence in the carriage of goods is pleaded, 
recovery must be had on that ground, or not at all.— 
Keithley vs. Lusk, 177 S. W., 756. 

Shipper’s Negligence: 

(Ark.) Where a shipper takes charge of the- loading 
of potatoes, the carrier is not liable for injuries from 
freezing caused by the shipper’s negligence.—St. Louis, 
I. M. & S. R. Co. vs. Hudgins Produce Co., 177 S. W., 400. 


LIMITATION OF LIABILITY. 


By Contract: 

(Ala.) <A carrier of goods may limit value of goods 
and damages recoverable for their loss or destruction, not 
caused by its own negligence, by a reasonable contract 
of shipment.—Louisville & N. R. Co. vs. Jones, 68 So., 871. 
Carmack Amendment: 

(Ill.) Under the Carmack Amendment, June 29, 1906, 
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to the Interstate Commerce Act, Feb. 4, 1887, carrier of 
interstate shipment at a rate based on valuation of goods 
held bound thereby, which valuation also limited ship- 
per’s recovery.—Michelson vs. Judson Freight Forwarding 
Co., 109 N. E., 281. 

Under the Carmack Amendment, June 29, 1906, to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, initial carrier of interstate ship- 
ment of goods, whether issuing through bill of lading or 
not, held liable for any loss of goods en route.—Id. 

(Mo. App.) Though no bill of lading for a through 
shipment was issued, the Carmack amendment does not 
free the initial carrier from liability for the negligence 
of the connecting carrier.—Keithley vs. Lusk, 177 S. W., 
756. 

(ill.) Under the Carmack Amendment, June 29, 1906, 
to the Interstate Commerce Act, a valuation of goods 
limiting the amount recoverable to $5 per hundred pounds 
in consideration of lower lawful tariff rate, held not an 
exemption forbidden thereby, and available to both the 
initial and the connecting carriers.—Michelson vs. Judson 
Freight Forwarding Co., 109 N. E., 281. 

Notice of Claim: 

(Ark.) Provision in bill of lading requiring notice 
of intention to claim damages held reasonable, and com- 
pliance therewith necessary, unless carrier has actual 
knowledge of condition of shipment and that claim will 
be made.—St. Louis, I. M. & S. Ry. Co. vs. Cumbie, 177 
S. W., 910. 4 

Notice to carrier of damages to shipment as re- 
quired by bill of lading held not excused by fact that 
employes having no duties with respect to such matters 
knew of the damage.—Id. 

(Ark.) Giving notice of damages to shipment as re- 


quired by bill of lading, held not excused by knowledge 
of carrier’s longshoremen or by the fact that an inspector 


was kept at the dock.—St. Louis. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. vs. 


Starbird, 177 S. W., 912. 

Where consignee called attention of carrier’s dock 
foreman to damaged condition of peaches, and he exam- 
ined them, held that compliance with bill of lading re- 
quiring notice of damages was excused.—Id. 

(Mo. App.) Requirement of a contract of shipment 
for notice of claim for loss, to be given at point of de- 
livery or shipment, within four months after delivery, is 
reasonable and valid.-—Equity Elevator Co. vs. Union Pac. 
Ry. Co., 177 8. W., T7738. , 

The requirement of a contract of shipment that notice 
of claim for loss be given at the point of shipment or 
delivery is not satisfied by mailing it to another point.— 
Id. 

(N. Y. Sup.) Under a bill of lading providing that 
notice of loss should be given within 48 hours and claim 
made within 90 days from date, the making of such a 
claim within the time limited constituted sufficient notice 
of loss.—D’Arsi vs. Navigazione Alta Italia, 154 N. Y. 
S., 158. 

(Ark.) Where notice was not given carrier as re- 
quired by bill of lading, burden held to be on plaintiff in 
action for damages to shipment to show such actual knowl- 
edge as excused written notice—St. Louis, I. M. & S. 
Ry. Co. vs. Cumbie, 177 S. W., 910. 

(Mo. App.) Under the evidence held the issue which 
should have been submitted was not whether the notice 
of claim of loss, required by a contract of shipment was 
given, but whether its irregularity was waived.—Equity 
Elevator Co. vs. Union Pac. Ry. Co., 177 S. W., 773. 
Presumption: 
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(N. H.) Under the federal laws, a regulation filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission limiting the 
carrier’s liability for goods unless a greater value is 
declared is conclusively presumed part of the contract.— 
Colby vs. American Express Co., 94 A., 198. 

Rate Based On: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) Evidence held to sustain findings 
that plaintiff’s wife, on tendering the shipment, declared 
its value to be $300, and that defendant charged a rate 
proportionate to such valuation—Wells Fargo & Co. Ex- 
press Co. vs. Powell, 177 S. W., 988. 

Time for Action: 

(Kan.) A stipulation in an interstate shipment con- 
tract that suit for loss or injury must be brought within 
a stipulated time, was subject to waiver and estoppel.— 
Donohoo Horse & Mule Co: vs. Missouri, K. & T. Ry. Co., 
149 P., 436. 

(N. Y. Sup.) An express company is entitled to the 
benefit of a provision in the receipt introduced in evi- 
dence by the shipper limiting the time for commencing 
an action for damages, though it did not especially plead 
it—Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. vs. Barrett, 154 N. Y. S., 226. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Carmack Amendment: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) Under act of Congress Feb. 4, 1887, 
as amended by Hepburn-Carmack Act, a stipulation in a 
bill of lading, requiring notice of injuries to cattle to be 
served on the carrier’s agent before removal, held un- 
reasonable.—Hovey vs. Tankersley, 177 S. W., 153. 

Under act of Congress Feb. 4, 1887, as amended by 
the Hepburn-Carmack Act, an interstate carrier has the 
burden of showing that a provision in its bill of lading 
is reasonable.—Id. 

Care: 

(Iowa) Common carrier having possession of car of 
stock, as such, was required to exercise that degree of 
care for the protection of the stock that a reasonable, 
cautious and prudent man would under like circumstances. 
—Colsch vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 153 N. W., 327. 

Carrier switching car of stock to sidetrack held bound 
to exercise reasonable care not to unnecessarily expose 
stock to the inclemency of the weather, but not required 
to maintain a switch engine at that place.—Id. 
Condition of Delivery: 

(lowa) A carrier of live stock is bound to deliver 
it in the condition in which it was received, excepting as 
to injury from the ordinary perils of the transit, the 
natural propensities of the stock and the shipper’s neglect. 
—Colsch vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 153 N. W., 327. 
Evidence: 

(Mo. App.) While, owing to the limitations on its 
liability, negligence of a carrier of live stock must be 
shown, it may be established by circumstantial evidence. 
—Botts vs. St. Louis & H. Ry. Co., 177 S. W., 746. 

Yvidence held to warrant a finding that a carrier of 
hogs was negligent.—Id. 

In an action for the death of hogs in shipment, the 
verdict held, under the evidence, not to award a recovery 
for hogs dying after the shipment had passed beyond 
defendant’s line.—Id. 

(Tex. Civ. App.) Evidence held sufficient to support 
a judgment against a railroad company for injuries to 
live stock on account of delay and rough handling.—In- 
ternational & G. Ry. Co. vs. Frank, 177 S. W., 168. 

(Tex. Civ. App.) In an action for damages to a 
shipment of live stock, the carrier held required to prove 
that as to particular shipment stipulation as to notice 
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was reasonable and that it had an agent to whom notice 
might be given.—Chicago, R. I. & G. Ry. Co. vs. Dalton, 
177 S. W., 556: 

(Iowa) Evidence in an action against a carrier for 
damages to a shipment of live stock held to sustain an 
instruction reciting that the car was on a sidetrack for 
over three hours in the possession and control of the 
defendant as a common carrier.—Colsch vs. Chicago, M. 
& St. P. Ry. Co., 153 N. W., 327. 

Freezing: 

(Iowa) In an action for damages to a shipment of 
live stock, evidence held to sustain a finding that the 
injury was caused by freezing during transportation.— 
Colsch vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 153 N. W., 327. 
Limited Liability: 

(Mo.) Limited liability contract for interstate trans- 
portation of live stock based on declared value held not 
void if fair, open, just and reasonable.—Donovan vs. Wells 
Fargo & Co., 177 S. W., 839. 

That rate filed pursuant to Interstate Commerce Act, 
6. where full value of horse was declared, was unrea- 
sonable and made in bad faith, held not to entitle shipper 
accepting limited liability contract to recover the full 
value.—Id. 

Shipper’s agent who delivered horse to carrier held 
to have authority to bind the shipper by executing a 
limited liability contract based upon the declared value 
of the horse, the shipper being charged with knowledze 
that such contract was a requisite of shipment at the 
rate given.—Id. 

Contract limiting carrier’s liability to declared value 
of horse held not a violation of the Interstate. Commerce 
Act, and carrier not liable for full value, though it knew 
the full value, which largely exceeded the declared value. 

-Id. 

(Mo. App.) A carrier of live stock may escape lia- 
bility for injuries resulting from an act of God, or the 
public enemy, the fault of shipper, or the inherent vice 
of the animals.—Botts vs. St. Louis & H. Ry. .Co., 177 
S. W., 746. 

Unless supported by an independent consideration, 
such as a reduction in freight rates, an agreement fo 
give notice of loss within a short time cannot be sup- 
ported.—lId. 

A bill of lading held to show no reduction in rates 
affording a consideration to support a special contract. 
—Id. 

Notice: 

(Tex. Civ. App.) Though the claim filed with the notice 
of damages to a shipment of cattle was less than the 
amount sued for, that is no defense, notice being given.— 
Pecos & N. T. Ry. Co. vs. Holmes, 177 S. W., 505. 

(Tex. Civ. App.) A requirement in the bill of lading 
for a shipment of live stock for notice of damage held 
unreasonable and not binding under the circumstances 
of the case.—Chicago, R. I. & G. Ry. Co. vs. Whaley, 
177 S. W. 548. 

(Iowa) In an action against a carrier for injury to 
a shipment of live stock, an instruction that complaint 
to the conductor was sufficient notice to carrier was not 
misleading.—Colsch vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 153 
N. W.,. 321. 

Measure of Damages 

(Tex. Civ. App.) The measure of damages for in- 
juries to cattle shipped for pasturage is the same as for 
injuries to those shipped to market for sale—Pecos & 
N. T. Ry. Co. vs. Holmes, 177 S. W., 505. 
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(Tex. Civ. App.) Where a shipper recovered for 
shrinkage in cattle, and it appeared that the cattle brought 
the actual market prices, no additional recovery for loss 
in selling appearance can be had.—lInternational & G. N. 
Ry. Co. vs. Rhoden, 177 S. W.. 984. 

Time of Action: 

(Kan.) A stipulation of an interstate cattle ship- 
ment that an action for injuries and delays must be 
commenced within 91 days after the injury, held reason- 
able and valid.—Ray vs. Missouri, K. & T. Ry. Co., 149 
P., 397. 

Negotiations as to settlement or compromise of a 
claim for damages to an interstate shipment of cattle 
held not to waive a contract limitation or estop the car- 
rier from.insisting that the right to sue had been lost 
by lapse of time.—Id. 


RAILWAY MILEAGE IN CANADA 


(Consul-General Frederick M. Ryder, Winnipeg, Manitoba, in 
Commerce Reports.) 


The annual report of the Dominion comptroller of 
railway statistics for the fiscal year 1914, which has just 
come from the press, states that the aggregate of railway 
mileage officially regarded as being in operation on June 
30, 1914, was 30,795, or 1,492 miles more than on the cor- 
responding date of 1913. Distributed among the various 
provinces the operating mileage of Canadian railways 
during the past eight years was: 
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Provinces. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
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Prince Edward Island............ 267 267 269 269 
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Provinces. Miles. Miles. Miles. Mites. 
eee ee rere s 8,322 8,546 9,000 9,255 
Sy RPRRRSERG GEER EON VSS ere rege ree 3,882 3,883 3,986 4,043 
MI ao. 05-050 ocd sss.s panini pins aes ats 3,446 3,520 3,993 4,076 
BURGE oc ccc ctvevcceceses 3,121 3,754 4,651 5,089 
NE ee ee ere ee 1,494 1,897 2,212 2,545 
Peres: COMIN 6.60.0 5.8. 000.50:0580.9% 1,842 1,855 1,951 1,978 
rrr rie 1,548 1,545 1,545 1,839 
ee ee 1,354 1,357 1,359 1,365 
Prince Edward Island............ 269 269 279 279 
Cd a ar ee rere Pere er 102 102 102 102 
PE ano k60-0 c1aprsine pase. aauee re 225 224 

AD 5 ateinict thins ines eevee tone °25,380 - 26,725 29,303 30,795 


The mileage in the United States is special in char- 
acter. It consists wholly of those sections of the Cana- 
dian Pacific and Canadian Northern, for example, that 
happen to cross American territory and form parts of 
continuous lines passing from one part of Canada to an- 
other. A very large railway mileage in the United States 
is owned by Canadian corporations, but none of this 1s 
included in the foregoing table. 


Capitalization, Earnings and Operating Expenses. 

The capitalization of Canadian roads increased by 
276,990,069 during the year, and is now nearing the two 
billion mark, the exact figure being $1,808,820,761. If the 
stocks and bonds outstanding for railways under construc- 
tion are taken into account, the final aggregate of capi- 
talization is $1,962,128,070. Dividends on stock in 1914 
amounted to $30,434,601, or $3,101,228 more than in 1913. 
The interest charges on all bonds were met in full. 

The year was not nearly so profitable for the railways, 
as the one preceding. Net earnings were $64,108,280, or 
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$10,582,733 less than in 1913. Theré was a decrease of 
$13,619,164 in gross earnings, whickK totaled $243.083,539, 
against which there was a decrease of $3,036,431 in op- 
erating expenses, which amounted to $178,975,259 in 1914. 
The ratio of operating expenseg to gross earnings was 
73.63, as against 70.9 in 1913. he rapid increase in new 
mileage during the past few fyvears is evidently consid- 
erably in excess of the countyW’s demands for freight and 
passenger facilities, and thef/faHing off in net earnings, 
coupled with the immense in capitalization, is 
one the present plication to the railway 
commission for an increase in freight rates. 

Figures as to railway employes and wages show that 
during the year there was a further slight advance in the 
average rates of remuneration. The aggregate of salaries 
and wages paid to the 159,142 employes was $111,762,972. 


reason for 


New Mileage—Aids to Railways. 

The western provinces had by far the largest mileage 
construction in 1914. In Alberta there were 
3,054 miles of new line surveyed, 805 miles under con- 
tract. and 1,189 completed, but not yet in operation; in 
Saskatchewan, 3,458 miles surveyed, 340 under contract, 
and 555 miles completed, but not in operation; in British 
Columbia, 3,578 miles surveyed, 1,235 under contract, and 
698 miles completed, but not in operation; in Manitoba, 
354 miles surveyed, 108 under contract, and 134 com- 
pleted, but not in operation; in Ontario, 532 miles of new 
lines surveyed, 1.841 under contract, and 836 miles com- 
pleted, but not in operation. For the whole Dominion 
the mileage in process of construction during the fiscal 
year 1914 totaled 11,472 surveyed, under contract, 
and 3,417 completed, but not in operation. 

The comptroller’s report further shows that aid to 
the amount of $640,031,805 in cash and bond guaranties, 
exclusive of land grants, had been granted or authorized 
to Canadian railways by federal and -provincial govern- 
ments and by municipalities up to June 30, 1914. At that 
time land grants had totaled 43, 613, 949 acres. whose 
value might safely be estimated at $10 per acre. 

In 1914 alone cash aid to the railways totaled $16,- 
106.319, of which the Dominion contributed $15,583,059. 
These payments brought the account up to the following 
position: By the Dominion, $178,834,529; by the provinces, 
$37,023,275: by municipalities, $17,914,836; total in cash 
grants to June 30, 1914, $233,772,640. 

Land grants to the close of the fiscal year 1914 had 
been distributed as follows: By the Dominion, 31,864,074 
acres; Province of Quebec, 1,198,650; British Columbia, 
8,119,221 acres; New Brunswick, 1,647,772 acres; Nova 
Scotia, 160,000 acres; Ontario, 624,232 acres; total, 43,- 
613,949 acres. 


under 


5,521 


Bond Guaranties. 


The total of bond guaranties authorized to the rail- 
ways is no less a sum than $406,259,165. Of this, how- 
ever, only $268.710,264 has been executed and only $235,- 
473,394 earned. The Dominion has, of course, pledged 
its credit to a greater extent than any of the provinces, 
the bonds which it has guaranteed to the railways total- 
ing $188,965,063, of which $127,965,063 has been earned. 
British Columbia, with a population proportionately very 
much smaller, comes second with $80,322,072 guaranteed, 
of which $30,647,072 has been earned. Alberta is next 
with $55.810,450 guaranteed and $17,561,778 earned; Sas- 
katchewan, $41, 625,000° guaranteed and $21,651,459 earned; 
Manitoba, $25,221,580 guaranteed and $24,589,057 earned; 
$7,860,000 guaranteed and earned; New Bruns- 
and $4,806.965 earned, and 


Ontario, 


wick, $6,063,000 guaranteed 
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Quebec with the small total of $392,000 guaranteed and 
earned. 


LAKE AND RAIL RATES 


Suspension, by the Commission, of Grand Trunk sys- 
tem tariffs canceling class and commodity rates in connec- 
tion with the Port Huron & Duluth Steamship Co. and 
the Northern Navigation ships from Duluth to New York, 
it is believed, will bring about a crisis in the matter of 
lake-and-rail rates. The Grand Trunk is seeking to with- 
draw from that through route and joint rate arrangement 
because it is between the upper and nether mill stones. 
The steamship lines are one and the eastern trunk lines 
are the other. 

The trunk lines are demanding from their water line 
connections, divisions of the lake-and-rail rates which, if 
allowed, would give to them revenues as great as they 
would have received had the Commission allowed them the 
five per cent advance they asked in I. and S. No. 333. 

The Grand Trunk carries the tonnage turned over to 
it by the steamship lines at Port Huron to Niagara, which, 
for rate dividing purposes, is the same as Buffalo. Under 
the demand of the eastern trunk line railroads, the divi- 
sion on domestic flour will_go up from 7.3 cents to 9.6 cents. 
On export flour the advance in divisions will be from 6.2 
to 8.4 cents. 

Under the existing arrangement the Grand Trunk gets 
a thin division for its share of the haul—something like 
half a cent per 100 pounds on export fiour. In other words, 
if the demand of the eastern trunk lines, for divisions as 
high as they would have received had the five per cent 
advance been allowed on lake-and-rail rates, is acceded to 
by the Grand Trunk, the latter, instead of making anything 
on the haul from Port Huron to Niagara, will be indebted 
to its connections. Rather than assent to anything of that 
kind, the Grand Trunk filed its cancellation tariffs. They 


were suspended, in I. and S. No. 709, from Sept 15 to 


Jan. 13. 

The suspension was made on the protest of the Port 
Huron & Duluth Steamship Co., an independent line that 
has been in business on the great lakes for many years. 
While the cancellation tariffs apply to classes and com- 
modities, the objection was mainly to the situation brought 
about with regard to grain and grain products on which 
the Grand Trunk has been receiving small divisions for 
the part of the haul between Port Huron and Niagara. It 
had to take them, because the lake lines of the trunk line 
railroad could carry grain to Buffalo and the trunk lines 
were under no obligation to short haul their steamer lines 
for the distance between Port Huron and Buffalo. 

Unofficially the question has been raised as to whether 
this move on the part of the trunk lines to increase their 
divisions on lake-and-rail business is not a look into the 
future made desirable, from their point of view, by the 
fact that on Dec. 1 they and their steamship lines must 
part company. It is suspected that by demanding higher 
divisions from the boat lines now they will be in a posi- 
tion, when Dec. 1 comes, to assert that they declared 
their need for more revenue from the lake-and-rail busi- 
ness long before they were forced to give up their lake 
lines. 

By demanding these higher divisions, they tend to 
make independent lake lines unattractive as business prop- 
ositions. It is suggested that their whole effort, for more 
than a dozen years, has been to make water transporta- 
tion unprofitable by demanding divisions so high that an 
independent line could not live. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 


: General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau, 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
Ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by immediate answer may secure pri- 
vately written answers to their inquiries by the payment of 
a small fee. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


What Constitutes Delay in Delivery. 
Massachusetts.—Question: “On May 8, 1915, we had 
suipped from a cold storage company at Omaha, Neb., 50 
boxes of butter. This was due in Boston on May 12, as 
all previous shipments of butter from this point have 
been arriving in four days’ time. This particular lot, 
however, did not arrive at destination until May 17. 
During the intervening five days between the 12th and 
17th the butter market dropped off 114 to 2 cents a pound, 
which obliged us to sell this particular lot of butter for 
1% cents per pound less than we otherwise would have 
done providing shipment had arrived promptly on its 
regular schedule. We made claim against the railroad 
for this loss, adding another one-half cent per pound to 
cover extra expense, due to express charges which we 
had to prepay on orders that we were holding for our 
customers on account of this delay. The railroad advises 
that it will not admit of liability in cases where shipment 
is delayed, and the market on that particular commodity 
decreases. Of course, the railroad maintains that it is 
not obliged to make delivery on shipments at any par- 
ticular time, but are to carry with reasonable dispatch. 
We maintain that this shipment, being five days over- 
due, was not handled with reasonable dispatch. We 
believe. however, that claims of this nature have been 
paid by transportation companies in the past, and we 
are advised by a disinterested claim agent of a large 
transportation company in Boston that this claim is legiti- 
mate, and that we have sufficient grounds to support 
same.” 

Answer: In the absence of any special contract be- 
tween shipper and carrier expressly providing for a de- 
livery of the goods at a specified time, the time within 
which the carrier is bound to complete the transportation 
of the goods is expressed in the rule that it must be 
done with all convenient dispatch, with such suitable and 
sufficient means as is required, and is commonly defined 
as a reasonable time. What is a reasonable time must 
be determined by the length of the journey, the mode of 
conveyance, the weather, the state of the roads, and 
other circumstances which might tend to cause a delay. 
These are all circumstances of fact for determination by 
a jury. A route may be liable to hourly obstructions and 
delays at one season, which would not be enocuntered 
at another. Different classes of goods may reasonably 
require greater expedition, depending upon the questions 
whether they are perishable or liable to freeze, or to be 
affected by changes in the weather. All such circum- 
stanees and accidents are to be taken into consideration 
in deciding upon the question whether the carrier has 
been guilty of an unreasonable delay, and each case must 
be determined by its own facts. 

While the burden of proof to show that the delay 
was due to negligence is on the plaintiff, and a mere show- 
ing by the plaintiff of a delay will not constitute negli- 
gzenee, since the delay may have been unavoidable, and 
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hence not negligent, yet, where a particular shipment 
has been ten days in reaching its destination point when 
the normal time of transit is five days, the law will pre- 
sume that the delay was unreasonable, and the burden 
of proof to the contrary will be on the defendant. 

In the absence of a contract to the contrary, the 
measure of damages for delay in delivery is the difference 
in the market value at the time of the actual delivery 
and the time when, by reasonable diligence, the goods 
should have been delivered. Express charges incurred 
in completing orders by reason of the delay in the origi- 
nal shipment, unless specially stipulated for at the time 
of the transportation, being in the nature of special dam- 
ages, are not recoverable. 


= Bo 


Misrouting Via Particular Junction. 


Ohio.—Question: ‘On the following dates, March 30, 
June 11, July 19 and Sept. 9, 1912, ‘A’ made shipments 
from Ashland, O., destined to Morristown, Tenn., no rout- 
ing instructions being inserted on bill of lading, ship- 
ments being forwarded via Cincinnati, O. Claim has been 
filed for overcharge account of cheapest rate applying 
via Bristol, Tenn. Would the fact that the originating 
carrier was not a party to the tariff that published the 
rate beyond Bristol, Tenn., to destination, and that car- 
rier did not carry in its file tariff that was authority for 
the rate beyond Bristol, Tenn., make it liable for over- 
charge? Shipments were forwarded via the cheapest 
available route known to originating carrier. Also advise 
as to the statute of limitations.in filing clams for over- 
charge.” 


Answer: Rule 214 (c), Conference Rulings Bulletin 6, 
provides in part that “in the absence of specific through 
routing by shipper, which carrier is willing to observe, it 
is the duty of the agent of the carrier to route the ship- 
ment via the cheapest reasonable route known to him. 
and via which he has rates which he can lawfully use.’ 
If, therefore, the rate for the shipment in question was 
lower via Bristol, Tenn., than it was via Cincinnati, O., 
by reason of it being a joint through rate, and if the 
initial carrier was not a party to the same, then the lower 
joint through rate is not the lawful one to apply to the 
shipment in question, because it was neither “available” 
to the initial carrier, nor was it via a route over “which 
he has rates which he can lawfully use.” If, however, 
there was in effect a lower combination of local rates 
via Bristol than there was via Cincinnati, then the initial 
carrier was guilty of misrouting the shipment in question 
on the ground that both routes were available to it, and 
that where there are different rates applying depending 
on the gateways through which the traffic moves, the 
carrier must forward it via the gateway taking the lower 
rate. 


As to the time within which claims for. overcharges 
must be filed, kindly refer to our answer to “Arizona,” 
published on page 619 of the Sept. 11, 1915, issue of The 
Traffic World, under the caption of “Time Within which 
to Recover Overcharges and Undercharges.” 

Bd * oo 


Priority of Overcharge Claims Against 
Railroads. 


Receivers of 


Georgia.—Question: “We have several overcharge 
claims which were filed with a bankrupt carrier prior 
to their going into the hands of a receiver. Please advise 
if these claims take precedence over other obligations. 
Also advise if overcharges accruing after the receiver- 
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ship was effective take priority over the claims mentioned 
above.” 

Answer; Different courts have not always reached 
the same conclusions as to what persons or claims are 
entitled to be preferred, because this is a matter of 
statutory regulation in the different states, and even in 
those states where the statutes are similar, the courts 
do not construe them alike. However, it may be gen- 
erally stated that the expenses attending the operation 
of the road by the receiver may properly constitute a 
first claim upon all moneys received from such opera- 
tion, superior to the lien of mortgage creditors. Claims 
for damages to persons or property arising from the 
operation of the road are classed as operating expenses, 
and are entitled as such to priority of payment over mort- 
gage bonds. An overcharge claim for freight would seem 
to come within this classification, and such claims must 
be paid, in’ the first instance, out of the income of the 
property; or. if that proves insufficient, then payment may 
be made out of the proceeds arising from a sale of the 
road. \ 

This is clearly the case in overcharges accruing after 
the receivership, and will also likely apply to overcharges 
accruing prior to the receivership. While a court of 
equity usually confines itself within very restricted limits 
in the application of the doctrine that in certain cases 
a court having a road under its control may be justified 
in awarding priority over the claims of mortgage bond- 
holders to unsecured claims originating prior to the re- 
ceivership, yet, since there was no warrant in law for the 
road to collect, in the first place, a rate which was illegal, 
since it was in excess of the published rate, it would 
seem that such a claim is one which would entitle it, in 
equity, to prior payment. 


Consignee Unloading Car to Inspect Goods. 
Michigan.—Question: “In the case.of a carload ship- 
ment forwarded prepaid and billed on negotiable bill of 
lading where the nature of the shipment is such that 
adequate inspection cannot be made without unloading, is 











the carrier warranted in refusing to permit such unloading 
for inspection purposes when the bill of lading bears the 
notation, ‘Allow inspection?’ ” 


Answer: Understanding that the shipment in ques- 
tion moved under an “order” consignment, the carrier 
was bound to recognize the continued ownership of the 
consignor until certain instructions concerning delivery 
had been given by the consignor. A surrender of the car 
by the carrier for the purpose of unloading by the con- 
signee of an order consignment would constitute a legal 
delivery thereof and subject the carrier to an action for 
conversion. But the consignee is entitled to an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the goods, and this opportunity the car- 
rier is bound to afford him, even though the carrier may 
have instructions not to deliver the goods until they are 
paid for. It has been held that a carrier may even per- 
mit the consignee, upon depositing with the carrier the 
charges upon the goods, to take them away, with the 
understanding that, in case they do not answer to the 
quality of the goods ordered by him, he may return them 
and take back his money. In the case of Conrad Schopp 
Fruit Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co., 91 S. W., 402, a carrier 
received goods consigned to the shipper. The bill of 
lading and waybill required the carrier, on the goods 
reaching their destination, to notify a third person and 
allow inspection. The car containing the goods was 
placed on the switch track at the third person’s ware- 
house. The carrier retained control of the car and the 
third person, without the knowledge of the agent, removed 
some of the goods, which were subsequently returned. 
The court held that this did not show delivery to the third 
person sufficient to charge the carrier with a conversion. 

While in the foregoing case the consignee unloaded 
the car without the consent of the carrier, yet, since the 
law generally permits a consignee to inspect a shipment, 
and since the carrier was directed to allow inspections of 
the shipment in question, it is our opinion that if a 
satisfactory inspection could be made only after unload- 
ing, that the carrier could allow the same and legally 
retain control of the car. 

















Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Daily and since the 
(ast issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to make the change in this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 

September 20—Fayetteville, N. C.—Examiner McGehee: i 
7799—Independent Naval Stores Co. vs, Carolina R. R. Co. 
et al. 
September 20—Manitowoc, Wis.—Examiner Hagerty: 
|. & S. 608—Grain rates from Manitowoc, Wis. 


September 20—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 
7953—Hardsocg Mfg. Co. et al. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
7954—Scott-Logan Milling Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
7955—Peterson Mfg. Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 
7973—Phillips Coal Co. vs. S. A. & A. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 20—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Mattingly: _ 

1. & S. 671—Ferro-manganese rates to western points. 
7658—Hydraulic Pressed Brick Co, vs. Pennsylvania Co. et al. 


September 20—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Gutheim. 

8016—M. C. Peters Mills Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Ca 

September 20—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Brown: 

1. & S. 642—New Orleans-Texas rates. 

3114—American Creosote Works vs. M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. 
Co. et al. 

September 21—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 
7975—Thomas D. Murphy Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
7994—McKee & Bliven Button Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
7996—Langan Bros. Co. vs. Rutland R. R. Co. et al. 

September 21—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Gutheim: ; 

t. & S. 464—Lumber rates from Helena, Ark., and other points 
to Omaha, Des Moines and other points. Also Fourth Sec- 
tion Applications: 

3749—M. K. & T. Ry. Co. 

2217—T. & P. Ry. Co. 

793—Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry. Co. 

4219—M. P. Ry. Co. 
1635—I. & G. N. R. R. Co. 
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2416—St. Louis & San Franc'‘sco R. R. Co. 
2371—-St. Louis & San Francisco Ry. Co. 
4218—M. P. Ry. Co. 
4852—St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. 
4858—St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. 
1951—K. C. S. Ry. Co. 
1952—L. & N. R. R. Co. 
2045—I. C. R. R. Co. 
2043—Y. & M. V. R. R. Co. 
623—F. A. Leland. 
467—F. A. Leland. 
September 21—Sheboygan, Wis.—Examiner Hagerty: 
—ee Mineral Water Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co 
et al. 
7695—C. Reiss Coal Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 
September 21.—Coffeyville, Kan.—Examiner Wilson: 
a: Ay oe Vitrified Brick and Tile Co. vs. M. P. Ry. 
oO. et al. 
7968—Coffeyville Vitrified Brick and Tile Co. vs. St. Louis & 
San Francisco R. R. Co. et al. 


September 21—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner McGehee: 
7481—North State Lumber Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al. 
5826—Snow Lumber Co. vs. Raleigh, Charlotte & Southera 

Ry. Co. et al. 
7540—Guilford Lumber Mfg. Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
7943—Owen M. Bruner Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
7274—O. W. Slade Glass Co. vs. Virginia & S. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

September 21—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Mattingly: 
7715—Troxel Mfg. Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. 
7992—Empire Oil Works et al. vs. N. Y. ©. R. R. et al. 

September 22—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
7873—Chautauqua Refrigerating Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. 
8076—Cataract Refining and Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. & 

S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

peptember 22—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 
7997—Independent Baking Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. R. R. Coa. 

et al. 
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8014—Prusia Hardware Co. vs. C. H. & D. Ry. Co. et al. 
erat Lake Tank & Silo Co. vs. Louisiana Ry. & Nav. 
o. et al. 


September 23—Akron, O.—Examiner Mattingly: 
7820—Robinson Clay Products Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Thurtell: 

Fourth Section Application No. 10252—R. H. Countiss, agent, 
for the transcontinental railroads asking authority to es- 
tablish reduced rates from eastern to Pacific coast terminal 
points. 

September 23—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 
8077—Mulroney Mfg. Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
8097—Hanna Mfg. Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al. 

September 23—St, Paul, Minn.—Examiner Gutheim: 

1. & S. 657-—Lrmber rates from International Fells, Minn. 

September 23—Joplin, Mo.—Examiner Wilson: 
8059—Picher Lead Co. vs. M. P. Ry. Co. 

September 24—Springfield, Mo.—Examiner Wilson: 
8021—Wilhoit Refining Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. 

September 24—Asheville, N. C.—Examiner McGehee: 
8093—Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Tallulah Falls Ry. Co. 

et al. 

September 24—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Brown: 

* 8240—Port Arthur Canal and Dock Co. vs. Abilene & Southern 

Ry. Co. et al. 

September 24—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 

8092—.Maytag Co. vs. Central of Georgia Ry. Co. et al. 








ae raat Glove and Mitten Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. 

et al. 

sae eed Valley Milling Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


September 24—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Hagerty: 
=a City Commercial Club vs. American Express Co. 
et al. 


September 24—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Gutheim: 
7845—Commercial Club of the City of Duluth vs. Big Fork & 
International Falls Ry. Co. et al. 


September 24—Elmira, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
8096—M. H. Stebbins vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
7879—Asa Wilcox vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 


September 24—Galveston, Texas—Examiner Brown: 
a S. 685—Rates on cottonseed products to Port Arthur, 
exas. 
7653—Union Lumber Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
September 24—Canton, O.—Examiner Mattingly: 
7798—Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. vs. W. & L. E. et al. 
September 25—Williamsport, Pa.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
8027—Keystone Lumber Co. vs. Bennettsville & Cheraw R. R. 
Co, et al. 
September 25—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wilson: 
|. & S. 658—Rates on cooperage stock to St. Clair, Mich. 
7857—Wallon Stave Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 25—Steubenville, O.—Examiner Mattingly: 
7825—John H. Murchland et al. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
September 27—Houston, Texas—Examiner Brown: 
8086—Nona Mills Co., Ltd., vs. K. C. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 27—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 
7990—American Pearl Button Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. 


et al. 

ba 1 erreae Pearl Button Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

= en Pearl Button Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


September 27—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Mattingly: 
8053—Palmer & Semans Lumber Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
8067—Palmer & Semans Lumber Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
September 27—Macon, Ga.—Examiner McGehee: 
7881—Bibb Brick Co. vs. Central of Georgia et al. 


September 27—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Wilson: 
7859—Star Clothing Co. vs. M. K. & T. R. R. 
7866—Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. vs. L. & N. Ry. Co. et al. 
7941—Hunter-Robinson-Wens Milling Co. vs. Iron Mountain 
et al. 
September 28—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Flynn: 
* 7974—Ottumwa Supply and Construction Co. vs. Wabash R. 
RK. Co. 
* 8002—F’.. Brody & Sons Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry. et al. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 7597, Sub. No. 23. California Fruit Canners’ Assn., San 
Francisco, vs. Southern Pacific et al. 

Asking for reparation of $2.50 per car excessive switehing 
charges upon industry tracks of the complainant within 
switching limits, 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 13. H. A. Quinn Lumber Co., River SivouyY, 
la., vs. Chicago & Northwestern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal, Itasca, Wis., to 
River Sioux. The establishment of just and reasonable rates 
asked for and reparation. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 14. S. H. Bowman Lumber Co., Winnebago, 
Minn., vs. Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. et al. 

Same as above with reference to shipments of coal froin 
Itasea and other Wisconsin points to Winnebago, Minn. Same 
prayer. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 15. Hoover Grain Co., Duluth, Minn., vs. 
Great Northern Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on grain, carloads, Thief 

River Falls to Duluth, the interstate exceeding the intra- 
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state rates. 

tion. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 16. Montrose Milling Co., Montrose, Minn., 
vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 

Same as above with reference to carload shipments of coal 
from Duluth to Montrose. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 17. Bird Island Roller Mills Co., Bird Island, 
Minn., vs. C. M. & St. P. 

Same as above with reference to carload shipments of coal, 
Superior and Duluth to Bird Island. Same prayer. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 18. Lowry Lumber Co., Lowry, Minn., vs. 
M. St. P. & S. S. M. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on hard and soft coal be- 
tween Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., and Lowry, Minn., 
the interstate exceeding the state rate. Asks for maximum 
rates and reparation. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 19. Maple Lake Milling Co., Maple Lake, 
Minn., vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. 

Same as preceding, from Duluth and Superior to Maple 
Lake. Same prayer. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 21. The Manning Fuel Co., St. James, Minn., 
va. C. M. O; & St. P.. et al. 

Against a rate of $1.81 on soft, $2.10 on hard coal from Su- 
perior, Duluth, Itaska, Manitowoc and Milwaukee to St. 
James, as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for a rate of $1.54 
on soft and $1.92 on hard coal, and reparation. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 22. Mille Lacs Spur Co.,; Wohkon, Minn., vs. 
M. St. P. & S. S. M. 

Against a rate of $1.07 on soft coal from Duluth to Mille 
Lacs. Ask for a rate of 90 cents and reparation. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 23. Walter L. Johnson, Windom, Minn., vs. 
C. M. St. P. & O. et al. 

Against rates on soft and hard coal from Superior, Duluth 
and Itasca to Windom as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 24. McClure Coal Co., Minot, N. D., vs. 
Great Northern et al. 

Against a rate of $3 on soft coal from Duluth and Superior 
to Minot and $3.25 on hard coal as unjust and unreasonable. 
Ask for a rate of $1.94 on soft and $2.46 on hard coal and 
reparation. 

No. 8119, Sub. No.’ 25. S. H. Bowman Lumber Co., Canton and 
Jefferson, S. D. and Wells, Minn., vs. C. M. & St. P. Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on hard and soft coal from Superior 
and Duluth to Canton, Jeferson and Wells. Asks for just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 26. H. W. Ross Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, 
S. D., vs. C. M. St. P. M. & O. et al. 

Against a rate of $2.50 on hard coal from Itasca to Sioux 
Falls. Asks for a rate of $1.99 and reparation. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 27. Winger F'armers’ Elevator Co., Winger, 
Minn., vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. * 

Against a rate of 11 cents on C. L. shipments of wheat, 
flax and rye from Winger to Superior as unjust, unreasonable 
and excessive. Ask for a rate of 9.3 cents on rye, 10.5 cents 
on flax and wheat, and reparation. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 28. Larimore Lumber and Fuel Co., Lari- 
more, N. D., vs. Great Northern. 

Against a rate of $2.20 on soft coal and $2.20 and $2.30 on 
hard coal from Superior and Duluth to Larimore. Ask for a 
rate of $1.59 and $1.99 on hard coal, and reparation. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 29. J. T. Keating, Graceville, Minn., vs. 
yreat Northern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on hard and soft coal from 
Duluth and Superior and Graceland. Asks for just and rea- 
sonable rates and reparation. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 30. Starbeck Bros., Montevideo, Minn., vs. 
C. mm &@ Bet.. &: 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on hard and soft coal from 
Duluth and Superior to Montevideo. Ask for just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 20. E. L. Brackett, Farmington, Minn., vs. 
C. M. & St. P. et al. 

Against a rate of $1.40 on soft and $1.75 on hard coal from 
Superior and Duluth to Farmington. Ask for a rate of $1.12 
and $1.42 and reparation. 

No. 8119, Sub. No. 31. L. Mikelson, Stephen, Minn., vs. Great 
Northern. 

Against a rate of 11.5 cents on wheat, oats and barley from 
Stephen to Superior as unreasonable. Asks’ for a rate of 11.1 
goune on wheat and oats and 9.8 cents on barley, and repara- 
10n, 

No. 8120, Sub. No. 1. Wm. Taaffe & Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
vs. Southern Pacific et al. . 

Against rates from 3 per cent to 9 per cent higher than 
the “limited liability’’ rates in effect previous to June 2, 
1915, on shipments of live stock, including cattle, sheep, 
lambs and hogs, for-slaughter, from points in Nevada, Utah 
and Oregon to San Francisco, as unjust and unreasonable. 
Ask for the establishment of rates no higher, as a maximum, 
than the “limited liability’? rates previously in effect, and 
reparation. 

No. 8201. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 

Alleges that the classification requirements that packages of 
cigarettes and cigars shall be corded and sealed and the 
imposition of discriminatory classification on ctgars and to- 
bacco packed in strawboard and fiber board and pulp board 
are antiquated, unjust and unreasonable. Ask for just and 
reasonable classification and ratings. 

No. 8203. West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn. et al., 
Portland, Ore., vs. Spokane, Portland & Seattle et al. 

Alleges that by reason of the elimination of through rates 
and cancellation of joint rates lumber shippers at Astoria, 
Prescott, Rainier and other points on the Astoria division of 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle are not provided with ade- 
quate facilities and the payment of rates that are in viola- 
tion of the first four sections of the Act to regulate com- 
merce. Ask for the restoration of through routes and joint 
rates, 


Just and reasonable rates asked for and repara- 
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No. gay paleh & Weidner Boiler Co., Chattanooga, vs. South- 
ern et al, 

Against a rate of $1.10 on two cars of machinery shipped 
from Chattanooga to the Philippine Islands via San F'rancisco 
as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for a rate not exceeding 
$1 and reparation. (Correction in number.) 

be» 8216. Texas Cement Plaster Co., Plasterco, Tex., vs. Atch- 
son, 

Alleges that the refusal of the respondents to establish 
through commodity rates from Plasterco to points in Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Illinois, lowa, 
Nebraska and Colorado results in unjust and unreasonable 
and undue dicriminatory rates. Ask for through routes and 
joint rates and reparation. 

No. 8276. Cybur Lumber Co, et al, vs. New Orleans & North- 
western R. R. Co. et al. 

Against combination rates on lumber from Cybur, Miss., via 
Picayune, Miss., to deStinations north and south of the Ohio 
and east and west of the Mississippi River as unjust, un- 
reasonable and excessive by the amount of the local from 
Cybur to Picayune. Ask for the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and the determination of allowances to be 
made to the Cybur, Gulf & Northwestern R. R. Co., and 
reparation. 

No. 8281. Oklahoma Portland Cement Co., Ada, Okla., vs. Louis- 
iana Western et al. 

Against the application of a rate of 48 cents on shipments 
of Portland cement, Ada, Okla., to Vinton, La., as unjust and 
unreasonable. Ask for a rate of not to exceed 28% cents and 
reparation. 

No. 8282. Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Mis- 
souri Pacific Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on a shipment of lumber, 
St. Louis to Dundee, Ill. Ask for the application of a pub- 
lished rate of 8 cents and reparation, 

No. 8283. Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., Woodhaven, N. 
Long Island R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust. charges in connection with shipments of stamped 
ware, Ozone Park, N. Y., to San Francisco, by reason of 
failure to furnish cars of capacity called for. Ask for repara- 
tion. 

No, 8284. The Dexter L. Bishop Co., Meriden, Conn., vs. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on ice, C. L., from Conga- 
mond, Mass., to points in the states of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and New York. Ask for cease and desist order and 
the establishment of maxima rates. 

No. 8285. Monroe Cotton Oil Co., Monroe, La., vs. 
Shreveport & Pacific et al. 

Against a rate of 40 cents per 100 pounds on L. C. IL. ship- 
ments of cotton linters, Monroe, La., to Meridian, Miss., as 
unjust and unreasonable. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of a rate of 25 cents and reparation, 


Z., VK 


Vicksburg, 


No. 8286. Northwestern Cooperage and Lumber Co., Gladstone, 
Mich., vs. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Co. 
et al. 


Unjust and unreasonable carload rates on lumber from Glad- 
stone and other points in Group 10 to points in Wisconsin and 
Illinois. Ask for a rate not to exceed 10 cents. 

No. 8287. Robinson Clay Products Co., Akron, Ohio, vs. Penn- 
sylvania Co. et al. 

Against a rate of $5.05 on fire brick from Farral, Ohio, to 
Raleigh, N. C., as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for the 
establishment of maxima rates and reparation. 

No. 8288. The Atlantic Lumber Co., Inc., Boston, 
Atlantic Coast Line et al. 

Against a rate of 34 cents on lumber from Spring Hope, 
N. C., via Norfolk and Petersburg, Va., to Boston, as unjust 
and unreasonable. Ask for a rate not- to exceed 31 cents and 
reparation, 

No. 8289. The Alliance Coal and Coke Co. et al., in the Wal- 
senberg District of Colorado vs. Colorado & Southern Ry. Co. 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates 
on pea coal from the Walsenburg mines to destinations on the 
A. T. & S. F. in Kansas as in comparison with the rates from 
the Canon City and Trinidad districts to Kansas destinations. 
Ask for just, reasonable and non-discriminatory rates, 

No. 8290. Shelby Taylor et al., constituting the Railroad Com- 
mission of Loudsiana vs. the St. Louis, San Francisco & 
Texas R. R. Co. et al. 

Allege unjust and unreasonable and unduly discriminatory 
rates on eastbound class and commodity rates from Texas 
points toward Shreveport, La., in comparison with rates from 
Shreveport to eastern Texas points. Ask for just, reason- 
able and non-discriminatory rates by an extension of the 
terms of the Commission's order in the original Shreveport 
case to the defendant carriers named in this complaint. 


Mass., VS. 


No. 8291. Miller Bros., Bliss, Okla., vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on 45 cars of stock cattle 
from Florida points to Memphis via Montgomery, Ala., as 


unjust and unreasonable and in violation of the Fourth sec- 
tion. Ask for just and reasonable rates and reparation 
amounting to $1,385.54. 

No. 8292. United Lumber Co., Ursina Junction, Pa., vs. B. & 
0. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber from Ursina Junc- 
tion to Herkimer, N. Y. Asks for rearation. 

No. 8293. Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. C. C. 
Cc. & St. L. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate of 17% cents on lumber from 
London, O., to Baltimore. Asks for the 16-cent rate in effect 
from Cincinnati and other points to which London is inter- 
fediate, and reparation. 


No, 8294. The Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. et al., Oglesby, IIl., 
ee ee SS 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on Portland cement from 


Kansas and Iowa producing points to LaSalle and Oglesby. 
Asks for a cease and desist order, rates not exceeding those 
charged to Minnesota points, and reparation. 
No. 8295. Chattanooga Sewer Pipe and Fire Brick Co., Chat- 
tanooga, vs. Central of Georgia. 
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Against a rate of 16.8 cents, 30,000 pounds minimum, on 
hollow fireproof building tile from Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
Valdosta, Ga., as unreasonable and discriminatory in so far 
as it exceeds a combination of 15.29 cents, 40,000 pounds mini- 
mum, effective Feb. 12, 1914, and later reduced to 11 cents. 
Asks for reparation. 

No. 8296. Memphis Freight Bureau, for Weis & Lesh Mfg. Co., 
Memphis and Jackson, Tenn., vs. Illinois Central. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on spokes in the white, billed 
from Jackson to Hamburg, Germany, but returned from New 
Orleans on account of the war, at the sixth class rate, which 
is alleged to be unjust and unreasonable. Asks for a just and 
reasonable rate on the return movement, and reparation, 
which the carrier is willing to make. 

No. 8297. Acme Cement Plaster Co., East St. Louis, Ill., and 
Grand Rapids, Mich., vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on hollow clay tile and hol- 
low gypsum tile from Grand Rapids to all points in Wiscon- 
sin and C. F. A. territory and unjustly discriminatory in 
favor of hollow building tile. Ask for maximum reasonable 
rates not to exceed those on hollow clay tile and reparation. 


No. 8298. The P. Dougherty Co., Baltimore, vs. B. & O. et al 
Unduly high trimming and loading charges on coal into 
single deck barges at Baltimore and unduly discriminatory 
compared with charges at Philadelphia and Norfolk. Asks 
for a cease and desist order and reparation. 


No. 8299. The Griswold Seed Co., Lincoln, Neb., vs. Colorado & 
Southern et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on sweet clover seed from 
Wheatland, Wyo., to Lincoln. Asks for just and reasonable 
rates not to exceed the rates on alfalfa seed, and reparation. 


No. 8300. The Texarkana Freight Bureau vs. Iron Mountain and 
the T. & P. et al. 

Application for the revision of class and commodity rates 
between stations in Arkansas and Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., and 
for reparation. 

No. 8301. Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club vs. 
Alexandria & Western Ry. Co. et al. 

Excessive, unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber and 
other forest products, other than yellow pine, from producing 
points in Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, 














Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama to Sioux City. Ask for 
maxima rates and reparation. 
No. 8302, Beebe & Runyan Furniture Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. 


Cc. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of $1.83 on carload shipments of furniture 
from Omaha to Florence, Ariz., as unjust and unreasonable. 
Ask for the application of a rate of $1.68 and reparation. 

No. or Nashville Hard Wood Flooring Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. 

Against the assessment of the sixth class in C. L. and third 
in L. C. L. on shipments of binder or canvas slats from Nash- 
ville to Peoria, East Moline, St, Louis and Chicago, as being 
unduly prejudicial and disadvantageous. Ask for cease and 
desist order and maximum reasonable rates not to exceed 
those applicable on lumber and articles taking lumber rates 
and reparation. 

No, 8304. Board of Trade of Chicago vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

Against increases in reshipping and proportional rates on 
grain from Chicago originating beyond Omaha, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Cedar Rapids, Burlington and vari- 
ous other points west of Chicago and reshipped either for do- 
mestic use or for export. Dispute arises as to the meaning of 
the words, ‘‘point of origin,’’ used:in the tariffs of November, 
1914, and January, 1915. Ask the Commission to determine 
whether the rates and practices are unlawful and whether 
reparation should be granted. 

No. 8305. The Virginia Pine Timber Co., 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk et al. 

Against a 5 per cent advance in rates on mine props from 
points in Maryland, Delaware and Virginia to Pennsylvania 
destinations. Asks for a rate of 10% cents from all points ex- 
cept Norfolk, from which they ask for a rate of 12 cents, and 
reparation amounting to $3,042.99. 

No. 8305, Sub. No. 1. D. C. Armstrong, Pocomoke City, Md., 
va, HN. ¥. PF. & 2 Ot al. 

Same as foregoing with reference to shipments to points in 
Pennsylvania, Ask for reparation amounting to $4,468.50. 

No. 8305, Sub. No. 2. The Lycoming Timber and Lumber Co., 
Inc., vs, C. & O. et al. 

Same as foreging with respect to mine props, planks and 
boards from Roxbury, Va. Ask for reparation of $559.10. 

No. 8305, Sub. No. 3. L. T. Brandon, Pottsville, Pa., vs. N. Y. 
P. & N. 

Same 

$1,459.23. 
No. 8305, Sub. No. 4. 
vs. C. & O. et al. 

Same, with reference to shipments from Virginia to Penn- 
sylvania points. Asks for reparation amounting to $5,373.08. 

No. 8305, Sub. No. 5. The Lycoming Timber and Lumber Co. 
vs. N. Y¥. P. & N 

Same as foreging on shipments from Virginia and Mary- 
land to Pennsylvania. Reparation amounting to $1,597.38. 

No. 8306. National Silica Co.. Oregon, Ill., and Silica Station, 
Ohio, vs. Toledo, Angola & Western Ry. et al. 

Unreasonable and discriminatory rates on glass sand from 
Oregon to Zanesville, stopped at Silica Station for grinding. 
the rates being charged on the sums of the locals instead of 
through rates plus a reasonable charge for switching. Ask 
for the establishment of just and reasonable through rates. 

No. 8307. Swift & Co. vs. Arkansas Central R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on crude cottonseed oil from 
points in Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas to Kansas City, re- 
fined in transit and Shipped out as refined cottonseed oil and 
cottonseed soap stock to_points in Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Missouri and Nebraska, 
of at the through rates. Cease and desist order, 

lishment of just and reasonable rules 
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September 18, 1915 


WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the Western 
Classification Committee on Applications 
for Changes in Ratings, Rules, Etc., 
in Classification No. 53 





The Western Classification Committee, 
R. C. Fyfe, Chairman; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates 
and at the hours named, consider the following applications for 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 53.  Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will 
be heard in the committee conference room, 1875 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1. 
Docket No. 552—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Witch Hazel Extract: In bulk in barrels, L. C. L., fourth class; 
in bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
fifth class. 
(Amends Item 30, Page 336.) 





Docket No. 553—10:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee 
Musical Instruments: 
Claviers (Practice Key Boards), in boxes, first class, 
(Cancels Item 3, Page 247.) 

Drums, other than Toy Drums: S. U., in boxes, four times 
first class; taken apart, shells nested, in boxes, class D]. 
(Cancels Items 6, 7 and 8, Page 247.) 

Orchestrions (Automatic Bands or Orchestras): In boxes, L. 
Cc. L., first class; in boxes, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

(New Item.) 


Organs: Hand, in boxes, first class. 
: (New Item.) 
Organs, Pipe: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in 


packages named, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), second class. 

Organs, Reed: In boxes, L. C. L., first class; in boxes or 
erates (see Notes 2 and 3), C. L.,, minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

(Cancels Items 1 and 2 (in part), 18 and 21, Page 247.) 

Pianos, Street, Hand, in boxes, first class. 

(New Item.) 

Pianos, not otherwise indexed by name: In boxes, L. C. L., 
first class; in boxes or crates (see Notes 1 and 3), C. L., 
minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), sec- 
ond class. 

(Cancels Items i and 2 (in part), 25 and 26 (in part), Page 247.) 


Musical Instruments, not otherwise indexed by name: String 
or Wind, in boxes, class D1. 
(Cancels Item 11, Page 247.) 
Musical Instruments, not otherwise indexed by name: Other 


than String or Wind, in boxes, first class. 
(Cancels Items 4, 12 and 34, Page 247.) 

Orchestrions, in boxes, Pipe or Reed Organs or Pianos, not 
otherwise indexed by name, in packages provided for 
straight C. Ia shipments or braced in car (see Notes 1 and 
2), mixed C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), second class. 

(Cancels Item 20, Page 247.) 

Orchestrions, in boxes, Pipe or Reed Organs or Pianos, not 
otherwise indexed by name, in packages provided for 
straight C. L. shipments or braced in car (see Notes 1 and 
2), and Piano or Organ Benches or Stools, wrapped or in 
boxes or crates, mixed C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

(Cancels Item 20, Page 247.) 

Note 1.—Upright Pianos, not in boxes or crates, may be 
accepted for shipment in carload quantities, provided the 
following requirements are complied with: 

Each piano must be completely covered (except bottom) 
with a paper hood and tarpaulin or rubber cover. 

Pianos to be loaded end to end in three rows, length- 
wise of car as follows: 

Each piano must be placed on two wooden shoes, securely 
serewed to floor of car, one at each end of piano, top of 
shoes shaped to fit bottom of piano and to be of sufficient 
thickness to prevent casters touching floor of car. 

~-To the back of each piano must be attached two cleats, 
not less than, one inch thick and six inches wide, or two 
inches thick and four inches wide, extending not less than 
four inches beyond each end of piano, one each at top and 
bottom, each fastened with screws not less than 2% inches 
long in the 1x6 bracing and 5 inches long in the 2x4 
inch bracing. 

In loading in end of car, blocks must be screwed against 
end of car, leaving Space for cleats on back of pianos to be 
inserted, cleats on pianos loaded against sides of cars to be 
screwed at each end to car side with screws not less than 
2% inches long in the 1x6 inch bracing and 5 inches long 
in the 2x4 inch bracing. 

Each cross row of pianos to be secured by two cross 
braces not less than one inch thick and six inches wide, or 
two inches thick and four inches wide, extending across 
ear from side to side and securely’ fastened to sides of car 
and to top and bottom cleats on pianos, succeeding rows 
to be loaded in same manner, except that where cleats on 
center row of pianos lenethwise of car come in contact with 
cross braces, blocks must be attached to cross braces each 
side of cleats on pianos, the whole forming a frame work 
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extending full length and width of car and securely braced 
in doorway to prevent any side motion or shifting of pianos. \ 

All blocks, cleats and bracing to be of hardwood lumber. 

A sufficient space must be left between pianos to prevent 
rubbing or chafing. 

Note 2.—Reed Organs, not in boxes or crates, may be 
accepted for shipment in carload quantities, provided the 
following requirements are complied with: 

Strips to be laid on floor of car to raise organs off casters. 

Braces running crosswise of car and lengthwise of car 
with pads of excelsior or other suitable material between 
the organs and the braces and between the organs and 
sides of car to prevent chafing, the braces to be so placed 
and fastened as to securely hold the organs in position in 
the car and form a frame work extending full length and 
width of car. 

Note 3.—Rating will also apply on one empty box for re- 
turn of wrappings, rubber covers and harness, with carload 
shipments of upright pianos and organs. 

(Cancels Item 25, Page 246.) 


Docket No. 554—11:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee 





W oodenware: 

Barrel Covers, in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C: L., second 
class. 

Boards: Bread, Ironing or Meat: In bundles, L. C. L., first 
elass; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class. 

Boards: Knife Cleaning, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
second class. 

Boards: Lap, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class. 

Bowls: In bundles, L. C. L., first class; in barrels, boxes or 
erates, L. C. L., second class. 

Bung Starters, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., second 
class. 

Buter Ladles, Molds or Spades, in barrels, boxes or crates, 
L. Cc. L., second class. 

Chopping Trays, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. 
class. 

Churn Dashers, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class. 

Clothes Horses or Racks, K. D. flat or folded flat, in boxes, 
bundles or crates, L. C. L., second class, 

Clothes Line Props or Supports, in boxes, bundles or crates, 
L. C. L., third class. 

Clothes Pounders, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., see- 
ond class. 

Dippers, in barrels, boxes or crates, L..C. L., second class. 

Faucets, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class. 

Fish Tongs, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class. 

Forks, not otherwise indexed by name, in barrels, boxes or 
crates, L. C. L., second class. 

Funnels, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class. 

Ironing Tables (Ironing Stands), K. D., flat or folded flat: In 
bundles, L. C. L., first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
second class. 

Lemon Squeezers, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., second 


L., second 


class. 

Potato Mashers, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., second 
class, 

Rolling Pins, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., second 
class. 


Salt Boxes or Spice Cabinets, Household, in barrels, boxes or 
erates, L. C. L., second class. 

Scoops, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class. 

Spoons, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class. 

Steak Pounders, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., second 
class. 

Towel Rollers, in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C, L., second 
class. 

Tubs, not otherwise indexed by name: 
in packages, L. C. L., first class; nested, 
crates, L. C. L., second class. 

Wash Benches, K. D., flat or folded flat, in boxes, bundles or 
crates, L. C. L., second class. 

Barrel Covers; Bread, Ironing, Knife Cleaning, Lap or Meat 


Not nested, loose or 
in bundles or 


Boards; Bowls; Bung Starters; Butter Ladles, Molds or 
Spades; Chopping Trays; Churn Dashers; Clothes Line 
Props or Supports: Clothes Horses -or Racks, Laundry; 


Clothes Pounders: Dippers; Faucets; Fish Tongs; Forks, not 
otherwise indexed by name; Funnels; Ironing Tables (Tron- 
ing Stands); Lemon Squeezers; Potato Mashers; Rolling 
Pins; Salt Boxes or Spice Cabinets, Household; Scoops; 
Spoons; Steak Pounders; Step Ladders; Towel Rollers; ‘Tubs, 
not otherwise indexed by name, or Wash Benches, loose or 
in packages as specified for L. C. L. shipments, C. L., 
minimum weight 15,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth 
class. 

Clothes Pins: In barrels, boxes or crates, I. C. L., second 
class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 

Dishes or Plates: In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., sec- 
ond class: in packages named, C. I.., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 

Firkins: No nested, loose or in packages, L. C. L., first class; 
nested, in bundles or crates, L. C. L., second class; loose or 
in packages, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Kits: Leose or in packages, L. C. L., first class; loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), third class. 

Measures: Not nested, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; 
nested, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; loose or 
in packages, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Pails (Buckets), without covers, or with not to exceed one 
cover for each pail: Not nested, loose or in packages, L. C. 
I., first class; nested, in bundles or crates, L. C. L., second 
class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 15,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 
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Tubs, Butter or Lard: Not nested, loose or in packages, L. 
Cc. L., first class; nested, in bundles or crates, L. C. L., Sec- 
ond class; loose or in packages, CC. L., minimum weight 


16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 
and 1, Page 338; 25, Page 130; 
Page 152; 37, Page 156; and 21, Page 185.) 


(Cancels Items 7 to 37, Page 337; 
39, Page 147; 2, 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS Bl REAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


September 4, in I. and S. No. 650, the Commission further 
suspended from September 29 until March 29, 1916, items in the 
following tariffs: 

The Central Railroad Co. of 
8414. 

The Delaware, 
No. 12586. 

Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. Tarif I. C. C. No. C3401. 

They increase rates on cement from Cementon and other 
points in Pennsylvania and from points in New Jersey to points 
on Long Island. They were first suspended from June 1 to 
September 29. 

September 13, in I. and S. No. 710, the 
pended from September 15 until January 13, 
lowing tariffs: 

The Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. Supplements Nos. 3 and 
4 to I. C. C. No. 3384. 

A. C. Fonda, agent, Supplements Nos. 17 
No. 16; Supplement No. 4 to I. Cc. C. No. 17. 

The suspended items are indicated to have been filed re- 
sponsive to the Commission’s supplemental order of June 17, 
1915, in Docket No. 3918, Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. et al., the so-called Shreveport 
case, in which respondent carriers were ordered to establish 
rates from Dallas and other eastern Texas points toward 
Shreveport, La., not in excess of a certain maximum scale of 
class rates therein set forth. The suspended items provide for 
the application of said scale generally between all points in 
eastern Texas upon both interstate and intrastate traffic, which 
would apparently result in discriminations as against traffic 
moving between this section of the state and other points in 
Texas. The present first class rate from Galveston to Dallas is 
87 cents and the proposed first class rate is 94 cents per 100 
pounds. No change is made in class rates from Port Aransas 
and certain other Texas ports west of ,Galveston from which 
the present 87 cent scale is continued. The present class rate 
on vinegar, C. L., from Paris, Tex., to Waco, Tex., is 22 cents, 
while the proposed rate is 44 cents per 100 pounds; for approxi- 
mately the same distance from Austin to Waco a class rate of 
20 cents is continued in effect. 

September 14, in I. and S. No. 709, 
pended from September 15 to 
following tariffs: 

Grand Trunk Ry. System Supplement 16 to I. C. C. 
Supplement 10 to I. C. C. 2110; I. C. C. No. 2297. 

They withdraw class and commodity rates from Duluth, 
Minn., Port Arthur and Fort William, Ont., and other western 
points via the Port Huron & Duluth Steamship Co.' and the 
Northern Navigation Co., Ltd., to New York, N. Y., and other 
points east of Buffalo, leaving no through rates in efect via 


-PERSUNAL NOTES 


Frank Waterhouse has been appointed foreign freight 
agent of the Union Pacific. with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash. 

A. A. Boyle has been appointed commercial 
of the Missouri & North Arkansas, with headquarters at 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Chas. M. Andrews has been appointed district freight 
and passenger agent of the Southern Pacific at Seattle, 
Wash., to succeed Charles G. Chisholm, resigned. 

Winfield Scott Tinsman, chairman of the General 
Managers’ Association of Chicago and the Western Asso- 
ciation of Railroads, died at Rochester, Minn., on Wednes- 
day. 


New Jersey I. C. C. Sup. No. 


Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co. I. C. C. 


Commission sus- 
items in the fol- 


and 18 to I. C. C. 


the Commission 
January 13, 1916, 


sus- 
items in the 


1535; 





agent 


W. H. Leahy has been appointed general freight and 
passenger agent of the Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay, with 
headquarters at Panama City, Fla., succeeding L. J. 
Rowell. 

The Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Co. of Texas 
announces that O. G. Parsley, vice-president, is now lo- 
cated at Fort Worth, Tex., in charge of traffic and 
operation. 

W. B. Martin of Dubuque was elected chairman and 
M. D. Smalley of Clinton, la., secretary of the Traffic 
Association of Upper Mississippi River Cities at a meet- 
ing held at Davenport this week. 
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Charles Benish is appointed traveling freight agen: 
of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Walter A. Pyle traveling freight agent 
at St. Louis, Mo. 

E. M. Wrenne, superintendent of transportation of 
the N., C. & St. L. Ry., was born at Nashville, Tenn., 
Oct. 12, 1872, and received his education in the public 
schools of Nashville and at Montgomery Bell Academy 
of Tennessee. He entered the service of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway in 1889. as yard clerk 
at Nashville Terminals. He was stenographer to the 
superintendent from 1891 to 1895; station master, Union 
Station, Nashville, 1896 to 1897; chief clerk to general 


E. M. WRENNE. 


1904. 
from 

the 

lines in 


and chief clerk 
1904 to 1912; appointed 


superintendent, 1898 to 
intendent transportation, 
assistant superintendent of Chattanooga and Nash- 
ville divisions and branch 1913; promoted io 
assistant superintendent of transportation of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway in April, 1914, and 
to superintendent transportation, Aug. 12, 1915. 


to super- 


Edgar M. Heigho, having taken charge of the Pacific 
& Idaho Northern Railway as has appointed 
the following officials and heads of departments: Col. 
E. M. Heigho, receiver, will also act as general manager, 
traffic manager, treasurer and purchasing agent, New 
Meadows, Ida.: W. P. Briggs, general attorney, New 
Meadows, Ida.;: E. D. Perkins. assistant traffic manager, 
New Meadows, Ida.; T. Cox, auditor, New Meadows, Ida.: 
IF. D. Stover, assistant treasurer, New Meadows, Ida.: 
A. H. O’Leary, superintendent, New Meadows, Ida.; L. L. 


Collier, master mechanic, New Meadows, Ida.; Dr. S. B. 
Dudley, chief surgeon, Weiser, Ida. 


receiver, 
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By A. E. Heiss 


Hearken to the tale of a pioneer, a busy builder of 
bridges, many of which are just as important as any 
of those constructed by the heathen pontifex maximus. 
Patrick Joseph Farrell is the name of him. Just now 
he is the legal adviser of the Valuation Division of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Inasmuch as he has 
been nearly everything in the Commission other than a 
Commissioner, it is well to use 
that word “now.” Just now he 
is a lawyer. Should he come to 
the conclusion that the decencies 
required him to stud strategy and 
become a soldier, he would do 
that, between times. 

Telegraph operator, self-taught, 
freight and passenger conductor, 
clerk in the general freight office, 
train dispatcher bossing Daniel 
Willard, chief clerk in the rail- 
way mail service giving orders 
to more than 100 clerks (all of 
them longer in the service than 
he), studying law while running 
a hemlock-bark business and dis- 
patching trains—these are the 
things Farrell was and did from 
the time he was sixteen until he 
was twenty-eight. 

And yet that does not sum up 
all his activities. There is one 
more worth mentioning. That is 
that, notwithstanding the fact 
that he was living in Vermont, 
at Newport, and was closely as- 
sociated with Charles A. Prouty, 
he is a Democrat. That, it is 
respectfully submitted, is a fact 
that should not be omitted from 
list purporting to give rea- 
sons for the activities of the sub- 
ject of the sketch. Being a Dem- 
ocrat in Vermont, it is believed, 
will appeal to anybody as being 
a mentionable reason for the per- 
son under consideration being 
However, Farrell never 
got any place, except a mail serv- 
ice clerkship, by reason of his be- 
ing a Democrat, unless being | 
made a delegate-at-large to the 
convention that nominated Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan the first 
time be counted as a place. 

Everything else Game to him because he knew how 
to do what was needful and was an exceedingly willing 
and ambidextrous doer—in a pioneer way. For fifty-four 
years, apparently, he has been able and willing. Born 
May 10, 1861, he seems to have begun working in the 
fall of that year. He may have been a little older than 
that, but if everything in this world were stated with 
absolute accuracy this life would not be worth living. 
So, for purposes of talk, it may be said that he began 
working when he was about four months old. But. for 


any 


busy. 
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the fact that he was born under the protecting crosses 
of Sts. George and Andrew, about two miles north of 
the international line, but near Newport, Vt., which is 
still his legal residence, he might have set out to become 
president of the United States. 

Before he was old enough to be employed, he knew 
the Morse code, the telegraph office on the Short Lake 
Railroad, now a. part of: the Bos- 
ton & Maine, being the school. 
It was from that office he went, 
step by step, to that of the train- 
dispatcher’s, in which he sat giv- 
ing orders to Daniel Willard, now 
president of the: Baltimore & 
Ohio, then an engine-driver on 
that road. 

“I used to give him’ orders,” 
said Farrell one day when some- 
body tried to introduce him to 
Daniel Willard. 

“And you’ve never stopped,” 
quoth Willard, bringing forth an 
order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, obviously based on 
a decision given by a court in 
answer to Farrell’s arguments. 

Running trains was not enough 
to keep Farrell busy. He kept up 
a hemlock-bark business estab- 
lished by his father. To the end 
that time would not hang heavy 
on his hands, he also studied law 
and was admitted to practice in 
1887. Then he was willing to 
admit that it might not be good 
form to run trains, gather hem- 
lock bark and practice law at the 
same time. Grover Cleveland 
was then in office and one of the 
best plums, in~a local political 
sense, was a railway mail clerk- 
ship. Farrell decided that he 
could run the bark business and 
get a start in law while being 
a railway mail clerk, since the 
run from Newport, Vt., to Spring- 
field, Mass., would keep him 
away from Newport only three 
nights in two weeks. 

As lawyer for the Commission, 
he has had charge of the impor- 
tant litigation which resulted in 
so broadly defining the powers of 
that branch of the government that there is now seldom 
any litigation over orders of the Commission. As attorney 
for the Valuation work he will necessarily be the pioneer 
in litigation on that phase of regulation of carriers. 

It is doubtful, however, whether Farrell is half so 
proud of the pioneering, the bridge building, he did in 
that line, as he is of the strides he made in the railway 
mail service. In less than two years, he had charge, as 
chief clerk, of more than 100 clerks operating on railroads 
on which he had never ridden, all because, when he 
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finally got the appointment he wanted, the men in charge 
seemed determined that the egotistical young man who 
did not jump at the first job they offered him, should 
fall down on heart-breaking examinations prepared for 
him when they thought that by no possibility could he 
be ready for them. But he did not fail. He passed with 
such high marks that when the opposition to him ceased 
he jumped from the bottom to the top—jumped from an 
ordinary clerk on the Newport-Springfield run to the 
chief of them all in Boston. 

Farrell came to the Commission in 1900, at the sug- 
gestion of Commissioner Prouty, with whom he had 
formed a law partnership in 1889. In that year he re- 
signed from the railway mail service, being convinced 
that the Republicans did not intend to dismiss him. When 
he came to Washington the Commissioners called him 
the confidential clerk to the Commission. His work, 
however. was that of a lawyer. He did the sort of work 
that Louis D. Brandeis was supposed to do, as special 
counsel, in the Five Per Cent case; that is, he was attor- 
ney for the Commission so as to bring out the public’s 
interest in the cases. 

Naturally he had much to 4do with the preparation 
of the legislation passed in 1906, which is the year the 
Commission really became “some pumpkins.” That part 
of the law which specifically allows the Commission to 
rescind its orders or to modify them, is his work. Before 
it was passed, many times, he advised the Commission 
to cancel orders issued by it, because he felt he could 
not defend them in court. About the only real peevish- 
ness ever shown by that courtly gentleman, R. Walton 
Moore, was when Farrell caused the Commission to -with- 
draw an order which Moore had attacked in court and 
as to which he knew he would be victorious. Moore 
had to dismiss the case, of course, as soon as Farrell 
did that. 

Farrell was the pioneer chief examiner and the first 
chairman of that little known, but mighty, body, called 
the Board of Review. which, composed as it is, of the 
heads of several divisions in the Commission, does the 
first shaping up of reports by the Commission. During 
his service as chief examiner Farrell was not doing 
strictly law work. It was on the insistence of Chairman 
Knapp that he dropped that work and came back to the 
work for which he had been brought to Washington, and 
when Solicitor Shaver died Farrell was promoted to his 
place, remaining there until transferred to the Valuation 
work, a little more than a year ago. And when the time 
comes Farrell will probably be again pioneering for the 
Commission, building bridges on which it may cross what 
now seem mighty deep chasms. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The first of its fall and winter business meetings 
was held by the Traffic Club of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce on September 13 at the Hotel Metropole, 
preceded by an informal dinner, at 6:30 p.m. An address 
on “How the Railroads Handle Freight” was made by 
Superintendent of Terminals J. A. Morris of the Big Four 
Route. Carl K. Landis, general agent, freight depart- 
ment of the Soo Line, made an address on “What the 
Commercial Agent Can Do for the Shipper.” Traffic 
Manager Guy M. Freer of the Chamber of Commerce 
reported the proceedings of the recent meeting in Toledo 
of the National Industrial Traffic League. 

Phil A. Grau, director and counsel of the Bureau of 
Barley and Malt Statistics, chairman of the club’s pub- 
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licity committee and editor of its publication, “The Way 
Bill,” will speak at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of 
Chicago, September 23, on “Legislation and Business.” 
Mr. Grau is a member of the Federal Trade Committee 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 

A special meeting of the Transportation Club of De- 
troit will be held Saturday evening, September 25, te 
consider changes in the by-laws. 


CAR SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 


The American Railway Association’s statistical state- 
ment No. 8, giving a summary of freight car surpluses 
and shortages for Sept. 1, 1915, with comparisons, shows: 

Total surplus, Sept. 1, 1915, 189,919; Aug. 1, 1915, 
266,312; Sept. 1,°1914, 165,244. 

The surplus for Aug. 1, 1915, includes figures re- 
ported since the issue of statistical statement No. 7. 

The decreases in surplus under Aug. 1, 1915, are 
chiefly in Group 2 (East); Groups 3 and 6 (Central 
North); Group 5 (Southeast), in box, coal and gondola 
cars, and in Group 11 (Canada), in box cars. 

Total shortage, Sept. 1, 1915, 6,260; Aug. 1, 1915, 
948; Sept. 1, 1914, 1,918. 

The shortage for Aug. 1, 1915, includes figures re- 
ported since the issue of statistical statement No. 7. 

The increases in shortage over Aug. 1, 1915, are 
chiefly in Groups 3 and 6 (Central North), in box cars, 
and in Group 4 (East), in coal cars. 

The figures by classes of cars follow: 














Classes. Surplus. Shortage. 
I Sen aog tte nt okatwals eaiawialea ee 102,385 3,367 
RE SERS 8 CA ear reer 10,273 181 
Cael ane BORGIR... «02 csccscsice 40,919 2,002 
ES eT a > sa sebieen Hassan 36,342 380 

189,919 6,260 


COAL REHEARING DENIED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission has denied a rehearing in I. & S. No. 
525, in which it allowed the Wabash to increase its rate 
on coal from Group No. 2, in the Belleville district, to 
Omaha, from $2.05 to $2.25. The application for a rehear- 
ing was made by the Southern Coal, Coke and Mining Co. 
The applicant thinks the Commission misapprehends the 
facts and has made a decision without a good foundation. 

The denial of the application, it is thought, may have 
some bearing on the move made by the coal operators in 
the southern Illinois fields for a rehearing in the Western 
Advanced Rate Case, although the hearing is sought on the 
ground that the failure of the carriers to advance the rates 
on dock coal while increasing those on the coal from 
Illinois mines results in undue discrimination against the 
product of the southern Illinois mines. 


OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE. 

A meeting of the Official Classification Committee 
will be held at 143 Liberty street, New York, Tuesday, 
September 21, at 10 a. m., for consideration of subjects 
enumerated in Docket No. 24, including recommendations 
of the Committee on Uniform Classification, respecting 
classification rules and descriptions of articles as outlined 
therein, and such other matters as may be presented. 
A later hearing will be held in the rooms of the Central 
Freight Association, Chicago, on Wednesday, October 6, 
at 10 a. m. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New Devices, Suggestions and Methods for Increasing Efficiency in Freight Handling and Other 
Branches of Traffic Work. Contributions Are Welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD Will Be Pleased to Answer Inquiries Concerning Any 
Device or Method Mentioned in This Department 


SOUTH AMERICAN POTATO TRADE 


(Clarence W. Moomaw, specialist in cooperative organization, 
Office of Markets and Rural Organization, Department of 
Agriculture, in Commerce Reports.) 


Crate—Dimensions and Construction. 





By far the best package for the South American trade 
is a crate that has been designed especially for this pur- 
pose. Many barrels have been used, but are not as well 
suited to the conditions. The pathological inspector of 
the Federal Horticultural Board reported from New York 
in February that the potatoes that arrived in bad con- 
dition were packed in barrels and that he knew of no in- 
stance of crated stock carrying badly. 

The export potato crate is made in’ two sizes—one 
holding 66 pounds net, or 30 kilos, and the other holding 
110 pounds net, or 50 kilos. The respective dimensions 
are 10 by 13% by 22% inches and 12 by 15 by 32 inches. 
They are constructed of one-half-inch slats of yellow pine 
or similar material, with ends seven-eighths of an inch 
in thickness. The shape of the crate is octagonal. This 
makes. a very convenient package to handle and when 





placed in stacks still allows excellent ventilation. To give 
additional strength, the ends of all the crates are strapped 
with bands of soft hoop iron and a partition is placed in 
the larger size. When barrels are used, holes should be 
cut in the staves and heads for the purpose of giving 
ventilation. 

Inspection and Certification. 


A large proportion of the potatoes sent to South 
America last season was forwarded by established export 
houses and ship brokers who contract with dealers for 
supplies. The dealers assemble, grade, pack and deliver 
to the wharves. At New York City all export shipmenis 
for South American countries are inspected and certified 
by the pathological inspector of the Federal Horticultural 
Board before the potatoes are packed. This service is 
rendered by request of the shippers, who were aware that 
certification by the government would be necessary to 


assure entry into Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay. It also 
assures a minimum of loss from deterioration. 

It is to be remembered that the hazard of shipping 
potatoes so great a distance and through tropical regions 
requires extreme measures in grading, packing and ship- 
ping. The first shipments made in the early fall of 
1914 arrived in bad condition, showing “black heart,” 
which is said to be caused by exposure for 18 hours or 
more to temperatures ranging between 100.4 degrees and 
113 degrees F. It is not improbable that such an ex- 
posure occurred in the above case, because inquiry made 
by the Department of Agriculture’s pathological inspector 
at New York “revealed the fact that practically no ventila- 
tion is provided for in the compartments of the vessels, 
except such sluggish ventilation as might take place 
through one small flue from some of the lower compart- 
ments; no mechanical means are provided to cause a 
renewal or circulation of the air in the compartments.” 

In one case it was found that the potatoes were 
stowed just over the coal bunkers, and it is not surprising 
that this stock was discharged in bad condition. The 
prevention of “black heart,” therefore, requires proper 
stowage and ventilation, so that the product may not 
be subject to dangerously high temperatures. Precaution 
is required also to prevent “soft rot.” Careful handling 
and the elimination of all tubers showing cuts, bruises, or 
“dry rot” is urged by the inspector for the reason that 
these injuries easily develop into “soft rot” in tempera- 
tures much below that required for producing “black 
heart.” 

Refrigeration Space on Steamers. 


Referring to the importance of proper stowage aboard 
steamers, some of the lines have been equipped with 
refrigeration space, or “meat boxes,” as they are called. 
These chambers were constructed for carrying fresh 
meats from South America to this country and are avail- 
able for other commodities on the return trip. The insula- 
tion is very heavy, and these chambers are admirably 
suited to the safe transportation of potatoes without re- 
frigeration. The meat boxes are closed at New York 
and not opened until the steamer arrives in South Amer- 
ica. Therefore, potatoes which are loaded in cool con- 
dition may be held at safe temperatures in the insulated 
compartments and discharged in good form. Cool con- 
dition at loading time is essential, because large quanti- 
ties may be stowed in these chambers, and if the pota- 
toes are in heated condition, “black heart” and decay 
are likely to develop. The charge for space in the meat 
boxes is considerably more than for ordinary space. 


Shipping Facilities—Trade Connections. 


The chief difficulties ‘confronting the potato industry 
in developing trade rapidly with South America are the 
lack of sufficient scheduled shipping facilities and the 
problem of making trade contracts that may be relied on. 
Some of the exporters have established connections in 
other lines, and these contacts have been invaluable in - 
taking advantage of the sudden demand for potatoes. 
Commercial representation is almost indispensable, and 
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it would seem that the present situation offers an oppor- 
tunity for efficient work by commercial bodies and organ- 
izations of growers, for, granting that previous arrange- 
ments are made for the disposition of cargoes, through 
co-operation of the shippers it may be possible and prac- 
ticable to charter tramp steamers and partially overcome 
the apparent lack of shipping facilities. 


PACKING FOR MEXICAN INTERIOR 
POINTS 


(Consul William E. Alger, Mazatlan, Sinaloa.) 





Goods shipped to Mazatlan and intended for the mines 
in the interior should, to be secure. have extra heavy 
packing for ocean and muleback transportation and for 
very rough handling en route. All cases and crates 
should be of heavy material and iron-strapped, and all 
burlapped packages would best be doubly wrapped and 
strongly sewed. 

Machinery should be sent knocked down, with all 
bearings and polished surfaces heavily coated with thick 
oil to prevent rusting. All threaded ends of pipes and 
fittings, rods, bolts, etc., should be protected from rust 
and abrasion en route. Fittings must not be shipped on 
ends of pipes, but should be boxed separately. 

Packages should weigh 150 pounds gross—not more 
(and as little under that weight as possible), with the 
exception of machinery, which may weigh up to 350 
pounds gross, if necessary. Each package should be dis- 
tinctly marked and numbered. Invoices and packing lists 
should be sent in quadruplicate. Invoices must have net 
weights of each item, also net and gross weights and 
measurements of cases. 


TRANSPORTATION OF DANGEROUS 
ARTICLES ON STEAM VESSELS 
CARRYING PASSENGERS 


The following is a summary of rulings made by the 
United States Steamboat-Inspection Service during the 
months of July and August, 1915, relating to transporta- 
tion of certain articles on steam vessels carrying pas- 
sengers: 

Loaded shrapnel shells, with or without fuses at- 
tached, or the fuses for same packed apart, may not be 
transported on steamers carrying passengers. 

Muriatic acid or hydrochloric acid may be accepted 
for transportation under the same conditions as sulphuric 
acid. 

Heaney’s metal polish shall not be transported on 
steamers carrying passengers, nor shall it be used as 
stores on passenger or pleasure steamers. 

The transportation of tanner’s oil on steamers carry- 
ing passengers, sample of which was submitted, tested, 
and did not flash or burn when heated in an open cup to 
about 470 degrees F., is not prohibited by section 4472, 
Revised Statutes (opinion of solicitor). 

Dolomite consisting of magnesia and hydrated or 
slaked lime may be transported on steamers carrying 
passengers, but dolomite composed of magnesia and un- 
slaked lime shall not be transported on steamers carrying 
passengers, and unhydrated or quick lime shall not under 
any conditions be transported on steamers carrying pas- 
sengers. 

Non-inflammable, non-combustible, non-explosive metal 
polish may be transported on steamers carrying passen- 











gers and may be used as stores on passenger and pleasure 
steamers. 


Referring to rulings that have heretofore been made 
with reference to the transportation of carbolic acid on 
steamers carrying passengers, and with particular ref- 
erence to that part of such rulings that has referred to 
carrying this commodity on the decks of steamers carrying 
passengers, the solicitor of this department expressed the 
opinion that under the provisions of section 4472, Revised 
Statutes, the inspectors would have the authority to pre- 
scribe any other part of a vessel for the carrying of such 
acids, other than on the decks or guards thereof, provided, 
in their judgment, such other place would be safe, and, 
therefore, in the matter of the transportation of carbolic 
acid local inspectors have original jurisdiction to say 
where such acids shall be stored. 

Sesquisulphide of phosphorus and amorphous (or red) 
phosphorus may be transported on steamers carrying pas- 
sengers, provided that these commodities are stowed in 
iron drums and carried on deck; and white or yellow 
phosphorus shall not be transported on steamers carry- 
ing passengers. 

Moving picture films may be transported on steamers 
carrying passengers under the same conditions as cellu- 
loid. Detailed information in regard to the transportation 
of celluloid may be obtained from the local inspecturs 
having original jurisdiction, those officers being fully i:- 
formed. 

Blue ribbon metal polish, which is said by the com- 
pany submitting same to have a flash point below 80 
degrees F., shall not be transported on steamers carrying 
passengers, nor used as stores on passenger or pleasure 
steamers. 

W. L. & Q. brass polish may be transported on steam- 
ers carrying passengers under the same conditions as re- 
fined petroleum, but this polish shall not be used as stores 
on passenger or pleasure steamers. 





SOUTHERN BUYS BOX CARS. 

The Southern Railway Co. is increasing its supply 
of high-class box cars to be used in the movement of 
crops, and the general distribution of merchandise which 
is offered for shipment in normal fall seasons. One thou- 
sand old cars have recently been rebuilt and converted 
into modern steel underframe cars, the work being done 
at the various company shops throughout the South and 
at the Lenoir Car Works, Lenoir City, Tenn., and an- 
other thousand will be put through the same process in 
time to aid in the fall crop movement. During the past 
year 3,250 new steel underframe box cars were acquired, 
which, with the cars being rebuilt, will give the Southern 
Railway over 5,000 new box cars of heavy capacity. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Sept. 8, in I. and S. No. 594, fertilizer between South 
Atlantic ports, the Commission vacated and set aside 
its suspension order, the carriers having canceled the pro- 
posed increase. 


Sept. 8, in I. and S. No. 644, Official Classification ter- 
ritory paper rates, the Commission vacated and set aside 
its first supplemental order in so far as it suspended the 
cancelation of commodity rates on corrugated strawboard 
from Fort Wayne, Industry and Muncie, Ind., to East St. 
Louis (proper), named in.Sup. No. 3, to Lake Erie & 
Western I. C. C. No. 2680. 
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SOUVENIR 


HELP FOR TRAFFIC MAN: 


TIMI nn 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of 
long experience and wide knowledge. In it he will an- 
swer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We 
do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to 
help him in his work. We reserve the right to refuse 
to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to 
answer or that involve situations that are too complex 
for the kind of investigation contemplated. Questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. No answers 
will be given by mail. 

Address ‘Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service 
Bureau, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


IULAAUN LOLOL 





Misrouting of Shipment. 


Q.—A carload of freight was shipped from A to B, 
via C, at which point road D, the originating line, con- 
nects with road E, the delivering line. Bill of lading in 
regard to routing simply read via D & E, and did not 
mention junction point C. I might state right here that 
C was the only junction between road D and E. There 
are no joint through rates in effect. The local rate from 
A to C is 47c and the local rate from C to B is- 73c. 
The rate from A to F, the junction point of road D with 
an intermediary road, is 32c and the rate from F to B 
is 78c. Agent at A has no tariff showing local rate 
from C to B or from F to B. Can road D be held for 
the additional 10c per cwt.? 

A.—If shipment routed via roads D and E and traffic 
moved via that route, combination rates of 47c and 73c 
should be applied. 

While it is the duty of the carrier to forward freight 
via the cheapest route, this duty ceased when the shipper 
specified certain carriers over whose rails it is desired 
that the shipment move. 

While the local agent at point A should have tariffs 
applying from his station, unless it can be conclusively 
proved that the absence of these tariffs from which rates 
or routes might have been determined influenced the 
shipper in sending via the route he did, it is our opinion 
that road D could not be held for the difference in rate. 


Application of Rates. 


Q.—A car of canned goods is shipped from A to B 
consigned straight to a certain firm. This firm, through 
its main office at X, turns over the bill of lading to the 
M. & N. R. R., which line handled the car into B, with 
instructions to deliver same to the R. & S. R. R. The 
consignees then instruct the local representative of the 
R. & S. R. R. at X to reship the car to C, taking out a 
new bill of lading therefor. 

There are local commodity rates on canned goods 
from A to B and from B to C, but no through commodity 
rate from A to C. There is, however, a through class 
rate from A to C which is considerably higher than the 
combination of commodity rates to and from B. 

Under the circumstances as shown, which is the 
proper rate to apply, the combination of locals on B, or 
the through class rate from A to C? If the latter, please 
explain why. 

Suppose this same car is handled into and out of 
B over the same line, the consignee delivering original 
bill of lading to local representative of such line at X 
and also instructing same representative to reship the 
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car to C. In this case shold the combination of locals 
on B or the through class rate be applied? 

A.—(1) If an exchange of ownership actually takes 
place, combination of local rates should apply; if only 
reconsignment, the through class rate must be applied, 
because the Interstate Commerce Commission, in the 
Kanotex Oil Co. case, recently ruled that a reconsign- 
ment which is made simply to defeat the through rate 
is bogus. 

(2) Through class rate should be applied. 

Application of Rates. 


Q.—We received order for shipment to Monongahela 
City, Pa. for routing via P. R. R. Through rates are 
published from our mill to points in Pennsylvania. In 
this tariff Monongahela City, on the P. & L. E. Ry., takes 
a 31%c rate, routed from New Orleans via I. C. There 
is no Monongahela City listed in index or body of tariff 
on the P. R. R., though there is a Mongahela City 
listed on P. R. R. as taking a 3314c rate, routing via New 
Orleans and I. C. 

We shipped May 26 and routed via New Orleans and 
I. C., Star Union Line for P. R. R. delivery, on a 3ic 
rate, using proportional rate and Pittsburgh basis, which 
were in effect at time of shipment—6c to New Orleans, 
25¢e beyond. 

We claim there was no through rate published at 
time of shipment and had a right to use the lowest 
combination, as we do not consider Mongahela City 
the destination we wanted. Railroads claim Mongahela 
City same as Monongahela City, though they make no 
reference to that fact in their. tariff. 

Which rate is right? 

A.—Do not find that Monongahela City and Monga- 
hela City are the same, as none of the guides or Agent 


- Leland’s List of Open and Prepay Stations show “Mon- 


gahela City” as located on any railroad. However, if 
Mongahela City is the name which the Penna. R. R. ap- 
plied to the point which is known in the guides as 
“Monongahela City,” even though tariff does not state 
that these two towns are one and the same place, we 
are of the opinion that the through published rate is 
what should be assessed against the shipment. 

You do not state whether the railroad claims that 
confusion in the name has arisen through error or 
whether locally the town is spelled both ways. 


COMMERCE REPORTS 


Packing Lesson Not Yet Learned. 

(Consul-General Thomas Sammons, Shanghai, China, May 29.) 

So much has been written on the subject of packing 
that it would seem unnecessary to again refer to it, but 
the following letter, addressed to the American consul- 
general at Shanghai and written by one of the best posted 
men in the far East is so pertinent that it is inserted in 
order to emphasize the necessity of paying attention to 


proper packing: 

I gave * * *, of San Francisco, a large order last year 

and the packing was execrable. They shipped bottled jams 
and extracts as they might perhaps have done for Oakland, 
and when the stuff arrived here in fragments I could get no 
satisfaction out of them. Naturally I am not repeating the 
order. 
When I have been on furlough in America and manufactur- 
ers or wholesalers have asked me what openings there might 
be in China for their goods I have always replied bluntly: ‘‘Not 
any, unless you are prepared to consider the re uirements of 
the market and pack for long-distance transportation, as Euro- 
pean dealers do.” 

Last winter I placed two orders of the same value for rose 
plants, one with a nurSeryman in Ohio and another in England. 
The American plants were simply tossed into a flimsy paste- 
board box with a little loose moss, so that the box arrived all 
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crushed and the roses as dry and dead as the bones of an 
early Christian martyr. The English roots were tightly wrapped 
in moss, then in cotton and finally in a gunny bag. It took 


them longer to reach me, but all were alive. 
Need of Care in Shipping to Central America. 
(Special Agent Garrard Harris.) 


Not long ago a mistake made by an American fancy 
dress goods house in shipping an order to Costa Rica 
lost them at least one good customer, and probably many 
more. A member of the family of a prominent local offi- 
cial had been attracted by their catalogue and sent them 
an order to the amount of about $19, accompanying it 
with a remittance in payment. One item, of relatively 
minor importance but representing the most expensive 
goods in the lot, consisted of silk stockings. In Costa 
Rica import duties are assessed on weight, and the whole 
of a shipment takes the rate of the most valuable part of 
its contents; so that the duty on those goods, which were 
packed in a heavy wooden box, and were assessed at the 
rate of the silk stockings, came to an equivalent of about 
$30. When a request for some reimbursement on account 
of the careless packing was made to the shipper it was 
entirely refused. The effect, heightened in the case of 
this class of goods by the fact that the purchaser was 
socially prominent, was that the house in question, which 
had at first made an excellent impresson with its cata- 
logues, lost many prospective customers. Other firms in 
the United States which have customers in the same 
place, being acquainted with the rules by which Central 
American tariffs are applied, pack the goods in light, 
strong containers, ship them by parcel post, and have no 
difficulty in doing business. 


Japanese Transpacific Shipping. 


(Extract from Japan Times of August 10.) 


Shipping circles are as busy as ever, with a number 
of problems to solve, while the prosperity which marked 
the first months of the year is still maintained in spite 
of the hot season, when usually the market sinks down 
into dullness. 

It is an interesting bit of news to be reported in 
contrast to the secession of the Pacific Mail from the 
Trans-Pacific Line that the Dutch Asiatic Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. has decided to start a regular service between 
San Francisco and Vladivostok via China and Japan. It 
is a monthly service, with ships of the Indian type. The 
first liner, the Indian, will leave San Francisco in the 
course of the month. 

The raising of freight rates by the Russian Volunteer 
Fleet and the Osaka Shosen Kaisha on the Tsuruga- 
Vladivostok Line has caused indignation among shippers. 
They are particularly opposed to the company’s proposal 
to compute rates in yen rather than in rubles, as at 
present. 

A formal request was made by the Associated Cotton 
Spinning Cos. to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, as repre- 
sentatives of the group of shipping companies engaged 
in transporting Indian cotton, to suspend the projected 
raising of rates on the Bombay line. It is now reported 
from Osaka that the request has been rejected. 

On the Shanghai line an improvement is reported to 
have occurred lately with the subsidence of the boycott 
movement in some provinces along the Yangtze, not on 
account of the prevalence of better feeling toward the 
Japanese, but on account of the scarcity of necessary 
stocks in the market. The Shanghai liners which once 
were forced to ply almost in ballast have regained the 
old standard of cargo. Sometimes they have to call in 
the aid of extra ships. 
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In the charter market the activity once prevailing is 
now on the wane, but deals in old ships are increasing, 
with the result of appreciating the values of old ships 
to an astonishing degree. The explanation is obviously 
that the building of new bottoms is difficult. During the 
past month 15 ships changed hands. One of them, which 
is quite an old vessel, with a tonnage of 1.050, fetched 
110,500 yen ($55,029). Another with a net tonnage of 
1,932 tons, changed hands at 150,000 yen ($74,700). Both 
of them were quoted at scarcely 80,000 yen ($39,840) some 
time ago. . 

The Asahi of Osaka learns that the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha steamers, the Tsushima Maru, Toycoka Maru, 
Tokuyama Maru, Takata Maru, Toyohashi Maru and 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 


Young man at present freight agent on railroad in 
western Pennsylvania, having eight years’ railroad ex- 
perience, desires position with traffic department of 
manufacturing or commercial concern. Age 29, married, 
student of I. C. C. course with La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity of Chicago. H. G. 94, care The Traffic World. 


Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER, by married man, 
30 years of age. Competent in traffic affairs, wide ex- 
perience, large acquaintance among _ railroad traffic 
officials. Capable in operating capacity, proficient in han- 
dling claims to quick settlement. Can organize a de 
partment that will save you money. Now employed by 
large steam road organization. Will locate anywhere; 
familiar all territories. P. K. 64, The Traffic World, 
Chicago. 


TRANSPORTATION ATTORNEY, RATE, CLAIM 
AND TRAFFIC EXPERT (formerly with the I. C. C.), 
located in New York City, is in position to handle a few 
additional traffic accounts on moderate salary basis. 
Have over twelve years’ experience in all branches of 
traffic work; own Office, tariff files, etc. Can conduct 
cases before Commission. All replies confidential. Ad- 
dress Traffic Expert, Box 66, Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Position as INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MAN- 


AGER. Experience, 10 years railway traffic, five years 
industrial bookkeeper and five years assistant traffic man- 
ager, with firm having factories throughout the United 
States. Familiar with I. C. C. and court decisions; also 
familiar with rate situation throughout the country, in- 
cluding water transportation. Personal reasons for wish- 
ing new position. Salary moderate, pending results. N. 
C. 43, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position by traffic man with thirty years’ 
experience in various departments railroad work; for 
several years traffic manager Chamber of Commerce; 
has handled many cases before State and Interstate 
Commissions; familiar with ocean traffic; highest refer- 
ences, H. X. 27, The Traffic World, Chicago. 
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Toyama Maru, each of 7,500 tons, now temporarily on 
the European run, which on the return voyage are bound 
to New York and Philadelphia to take on board petroleum, 
will be placed permanently on the New York run by way 
of Panama. The steamers will ply between Manila, Hong- 
kong, Shaighai, Kobe, Yokohama, Panama, New Orleans 
and New York, and, when necessary during the continu- 
ance of the war, will also proceed to Vladivostok. 

Foreign or American colliers are used indifferently in 
the trade, but the lack of this class of vessels flying the 
American flag is shown by the fact that only one such 
has visited the Canary Islands during the first half of 1915. 

Freight charges for collier service from England be- 
fore the war were about 10s. ($2.43) per ton, but have 
now more than doubled. As high as 28s. ($6.86) per ton 
was paid between Cardiff and Las Palmas early this year, 
but offers at 20s. ($4.89) were reported last month. 

Local prices on the open market were quoted at $14 
early in June, and by the middle of July had risen to 
$14.50. These prices are c. i. f. at the Canary Islands. 

The larger houses here are, as previously indicated, 
actually branch houses of London firms and know little 
of the credit terms obtained by their buying representa- 
tives, who should be addressed in the central offices in 
England. No American firm has any branch office (so 
far as can be learned) in either Teneriffe or Las Palmas, 
but one special brand of well-known American steam coal 
is said to be represented in Las Palmas by a British firm, 
which has imported much of the American coal bought 
during the present year. 

Chinese Shippers and Standard Export Contract. 

(Consul-General George E. Anderson, Hongkong, China.) 

The standard form of contract for exports of goods 
from Hongkong, which was tentatively agreed upon by 
foreign shippers about two years ago, but which failed of 
actual adoption as a binding arrangement among shippers 
because of the inability of the foreign exporters to enlist 
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Peoples Gas Building 


We Build New Tank Cars 


Eastern Office: 
17 Battery Place 
New York 











We Lease All Steel Modern Tank Cars to Shippers of Liquid Freight 
TERMS REASONABLE 


KEITH CAR COMPANY 





The German American Car Co. 
General Offices, Harris Trust Building, Chicago 


Tank Cars Leased for All Commodities 





Pacific Coast Office: 
24 California Street 
San Francisco 
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the co-operation of Chinese shippers, seems to be as far 
away from final acceptance as ever. 

In discussing the subject in his address before the 
annual meeting of the Association of Exporters, in Hong- 
kong, on July 29, the president of the association again 
called the attention of the members to the advisability 
and advantage of such an agreement and again asked the 
co-operation of Chinese shippers. It is unlikely at present 
that any definite action may be had. 

Trade is dull and interest taken in such matters is 
not as keen as it was when trade was brisk and matters 
of difference between exporters here and importers in 
the United States and Europe were more numerous and 
important. However, most of the foreign firms are hold- 
ing to the terms of this standard contract which were 
published at the time, and as between those with whom 
its provisions have been arranged the result has been 
satisfactory. At present the amount of export business 
offered the Chinese middlemen is comparatively small, 
and the result is that most of them are quite willing to 
meet the terms of such contract for the time being at 
least. Some of the practices of adulteration and the evils 


of the trade in south China are so deeply rooted, how- 
ever, that it is dffiicult to disabuse the minds of Chinese 
middlemen of the idea that they are necessary to the 
trade. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
Chinese shippers are again securing an increasing share 
of the export trade of the port, much of which was lost 












WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rebuild Old Tank Cars 





Plants at 
Warren, Ohio East Chicago, Ind. 
Ss. Springs, Okla. 
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to them in the troublous times following the revolution 
in China. In 1908 of the 8,353 invoices consulated in this 
consulate-general, covering the shipment of goods to the 
United States, the Philippines and Hawaii, 6,776, or 31 
per cent of the whole, were from Chinese firms. In 1909 
the proportion of Chinese invoices rose to 81.5 per cent 
of the whole, and in 1910 the proportion rose to 82 per 
cent. In 1911, 1912 and 1913, however, the proportion of 
shipments by Chinese firms fell off materially, amounting 
to a little over 70 per cent. For the first half of the 
current year the proportion of invoices by Chinese firms 
has been 78.2 per cent of the whole, as compared with 
75.7 per cent of the whole for the same period of last year. 

One result of the war and the liquidation of the busi- 
ness of German firms in Hongkong is the increasing share 
of Chinese shippers in export business. It is likely that 
the same conditions in foreign trade which have im- 
pressed upon foreign shippers the desirability of standard 
export contracts, and similar arrangements in time will 
impress themselves upon Chinese exporters in the same 
way, but there is little likelihood that the actual enforce- 
ment of any standard arrangement can be expected until 
Chinese exporters have had more experience with the 
general export trade to the United States and Europe. 

CINCINNATI TRAFFIC SCHOOL. 

The College of Commerce of the University of Cin- 
cinnati has issued its announcement of evening classes 
in traffic management and problems of the traffic manager. 
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Last year there were thirty students in the former course 
and sixteen in the latter. Much larger classes are ex- 
pected when the school reopens September 23. The 
college is not a money-making enterprise, but is oper- 
ated by the city of Cincinnati. The traffic courses are 
in charge of Guy M. Freer, traffic manager, Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, and William S. Groom, traffic 
manager, the Whitaker Paper Co. The college recom- 
mends that these courses be accompanied by courses in 
commercial law. “It is not intended,” the announcement 
says. “to prepare a man to practice law nor even to 
solve, by rule of thumb, the legal problems that occur 
in business life, but to help him understand the relation 
between law and business and the legal significance of 
ordinary acts.” 


On Saturday, August 28, which date marked the 
completion of 40 years of continuous railroad service by 
Robert L. Calkins, who has been freight claim agent of 
the New York Central since October, 1887, the members 
of his force, holding a meeting in Buffalo, surprised him 
with a handsomely engrossed and bound testimonial of 
their regard, signed by every member of the force. Then, 
as remarked by S. B. Hepburn, who made the presenta- 
tion speech, lest he linger too long over the gift and 
be late to work, a gold watch was given to him also. 
A bunch of roses was presented to Mrs. Calkins, who was 


also present. 


Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers , Etc. 


BANGOR, ME. 


HENRY McLAUGHLIN & CO. 


GENERAL STORAGE 
Forwarding and Distributing 
Rall and Water Connection 





Carter Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


FORWARDERS TO PACIFIC COAST POINTS A 
SPECIALTY. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF CAR LOAD LOTS. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE—LOWEST INSURANCE RATES 


LINCOLN - - - - NEBRASKA. 







Fort Worth Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
Capital Stock, $50,000.00. Fully Pald. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF WARHBHOUSD 


Merchandise Distribution a Specialty. Correspondence 
Solicited. 








Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


616 to 522 San Francisco St. 
Et PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 





EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


520-532 LAFAYETTH BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH, 
Hight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 














EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this 
is an important subject and are reaching out for such 
trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be of materia: 
assistance to manufacturers. 

We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to al! 
places abroad and shall gladly answer inquiries respecting 
Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 

G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New. York, London 
Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer. 







Chattanooga Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


GHNERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS A SPECIALTY. 
WH STORE, PACK AND SHIP HOUSEHOLD GOODS 






ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
« PONY EXPRESS ” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - 


MERCHANDISHD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICH GUARANTEED. 


MO. 





CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


5851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 

INSURANCE TWENTY CENTS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 
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Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 
Space. 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul 





Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO - 443 Marquette Building 
ST. LOUIS - 1501 Wright Building 


DOMESTIC SHIPPERS OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 
AUTOMOBILES AND MACHINERY. 


Import and Export Shipping to all Parts of the World 





Terminal Transfer & Storage Company, Inc. 


U. S. Bonded Transfer Mobile, Alabama 


Forwarding Agentsand Distributers of Carload freight. 
Modern storage Warehouses with track connections. 





FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, 
WAREHOUSES 


Grand and Harrison Streets 
Francis and Hayden Streets 








D. A. MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street 


TRANSFER, MERCHANDISE STORAGE, FORWARD- 
ING. DISTRIBUTION AND CITY DELIVERIES. 
Direct Connections With All Railroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 


Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Office: 315 Bridge St. 
TRANSFERRING, 


General Storage, Furniture Storage, Etc., with a New 
England Distributing Agency Department. 





Established 1890. From long and practical experience 
we know your needs. Write for Information. 


Witkin Trucking Company 
Main Office, 30 BURLING SLIP, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
“HH! SERVES BEST WHO SERVES WELL” 





Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 
6386 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 
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As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mentien the paper in writing to advertisers. 










Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
350-356 Seneca St. ‘‘Unsurpassed facilities” for stor- 


ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc- 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 





PITTTSBURGH, PA. 


FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
PENNSYLVANIA SIDING LOWEST INSURANCE 
Write us about storage or distributing 
HAUGH & KEENAN STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 





Central Warehouse Co. 


Storage—Forwarding 
Trackage Connection with all railroads entering the 
Twin Cities. 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS} 


Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 


SCOTT PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Manager 


Trackage, Capacity 18 carsa day. Very low insurance. 


ie Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Company 


DENVER, COLO. 
501 SIXTEENTH STREET. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS AND GENBRAL 
WAREHOUSING. 








Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 


806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 


EIGHT AND ONE-HALF ACRES FLOOR SPACBD 
NSURANCE RATE 20 CENTS 

TRACKAGE SPACE 10 CARS. G THAMING 
AND AUTO SERVICE. 





Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
312-314-316 Willineneaa St. P. O. Box 985 
GENERAL Sea Eamie eeeeee 
ING—FORWARDING—PROMPT AND EFFICIHINT 
SERVICE—EXCEPTIONAL FA 
CUSTOM HOUSH BROKERS 
Track connections with all Railroads and Steamship Docks 





STORAGE IN CANADA! 


Hamilton Fireproof Warehouse 


Merchandise Free and in Bond. Separate Rooms for 
Furniture... OUR OWN CARTAGE. Carloads distributed. 
Customs Brokers and Forwarders. 


THOS. MYLES’ SONS, Ltd., HAMILTON, ONT. 






20H | 


SAFETY FIRST 


Acme Box Strapping 






Sees 





a ____ 





Reinforcements: for Wood- 
en Packages have been 
our specialty for thirty- 
five years. 





We make many kinds and 
sizes and will be glad to 
furnish samples and prices. 


ACME STEEL GOODS COMPAN Yr 


Archer Avenue and Bonfield Street 
CHICAGO 
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